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To the People of 8t. Louis: 

I herewith present the Annual Beport of the President 
and Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools for 
the year ending July 31, 1876. 

By the Secretary's report (see Appendix) the current re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the year are given substantially 
as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

From rents $ 60,275 02 

" real estate sold 2,475 00 

" city school tax 761,527 74 

" tuition 2,889 50 

" State school ftmd 96,743 60 

" county school fUnd , 41,474 87 



Total. 



.$955,385 73 



EXPENDITUEES. 

For teachers^ salaries (including Superintendents).^ $553,241 62 

ofQcers' *' (except Superintendents) 16.199 60 

Janitors' ♦' 47,357 00 

supplies to the schools 8,612 62 

fuel and gas 17,077 79 

repairs andfUrniture 32,265 61 

real estate and improvements 21,388 19 

Public School Library 11,400 00 

general expenses (rent accounts, interest, taxes, printing, 
insurance, etc.) 66,454 11 



Total $772,996 34 
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The amount of $252,500 . bills payable appears in the 
Secretary's list of expenditures, representing the amount 
of temporary loans made the previous year and liquidated 
the present year. Besides this amount, $19,447.50 was in- 
vested in Missouri State bonds and added to the sinking 
fund to provide for the payment of the loan of $200,000, 
which 'comes due September 2d, 1877. For this purpose 
th^e Board now holds $56,646.64 in Missouri State bonds 
and bills receivable to the amount of $175,927.34, making 
an aggregate of $232,573.98. This sum will be diminished 
by withdrawing the amount belonging to the old sinking 
fund, and will be replenished from the proceeds of a tax 
of one mill on the dollar collected the ensuing year for 
the purpose of paying the indebtedness of the Board. By 
the provisions of the new Oonstitution of the State of 
Missouri the amount of taxation for school purposes is lim- 
ted to four mills on the dollar, except for the purpose of pay- 
ing debts already created. Under this regulation, the Board 
assesses a tax of four mills on the doUiar for current ex- 
penses and one mill for the sinking fund. Inasmuch as 
the necessities of the Board are very great for the means 
wherewith to provide new school accommodations, the 
policy has been adopted of using the former sinking fund, 
which amounted to $261,361.01 at the close of the previous 
year, and relying wholly upon the regular and constant 
revenue from the extra tax of one mill on the dollar to 
pay off our bonded and floating indebtedness. The amount 
realized the past year pro rata upon a tax of one mill on 
the dollar is $152,305.55, an amount nearly sufficient in two 
years without increase, to liquidate the loan of $200,000 fall- 
ing due September 2d, 1877, as well as the loan of $150,000, 
due May 1st, 1878. With these payments the bonded debt 
of the Board will be reduced to $200,000, which, together 
with a floating debt of some $250,000, carried by the Board 
at th\d time of the adoption of the new Oonstitution, will 
make a further sum of $450,000, for which the extra tax 
may be legitimately collected for about three years longer. 
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If the Board should need more money for building pur- 
poses than can be spared from the regular sources of in- 
come, it will be necessary to sell, from time to time, that 
portion of the real estate held for revenue purposes — 
amounting at present date to $1,275,523.98 — and apply the 
proceeds to new buildings. An economical style of build- 
ings — such as that now adopted, of , making additions 
on lots adjoining large schools already established — saves 
half the expense requir^ in building independent schools, 
and saves, moreover, much of the current expenses of 
running the schools after they are opened. With economy, 
it is therefore believed that the Board will be able to keep 
its schools up to the present high standard, and make all 
provisions required for the accommodation of new pupils. 

It is to be noted that rapidly growing cities like St. Louis, 
and many others in the Western States, increase more rap- 
idly in population than they do in the amount of wealth per 
capita. This is the reason why our schools, which have 
increased even faster, as regards enrollment of pupils, than 
the population, have increased in expense faster than the 
sources of income. Provision has been required for the 
accommodation of an average of nearly 2,500 new pupils per 
annum. This has increased rapidly the current expenses, 
and created an extraordinary outlay for permanent improve- 
ments« 

By the report of the Superintendent the enrollment of pu- 
pils the past year is given as follows : 

Number of pupils enrolled — day schools 38,390 

*• . " *' evening schools B,273 

Total 43,663 

The number of teachers is given at 668 for the day schools, 
and at 117 for the evening schools, making a total of 785 
teachers. The increase of the pupils in the day schools over 
the previous year is 2,449, while the decrease of the pupils 
in the evening schools is 478. 

The enrollment of pupils in the evening schools increased 
very rapidly after free membership in the Public School 
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Library was offered as a reward for punctual and regular 
attendance. The enrollment in the winter of 1866-67 was 
1,553 ; 2,134 in 1867-68 ; 3,615 in 1870-71 ; 4,137 in 1871-72 ; 
5,577 in 1873-74 ; 5,751 in 1874-75. It is probable that the 
general depression in 'the business of the city, which has 
borne heavily upon the laboring classes, has caused the 
slight decrease in numbers the past winter, and that it 
will be felt yet more seriously the coming winter 1876-77. 
The detailed statistics in the Superintendent's report, 
showing the occupations of these pupils, is an interesting 
study, considered in connection with the variety of our 
manufactures. As it is understood that all who are not 
employed in some honest labor during the day may at- 
tend the day schools, our rule excludes all persons from 
the evening schools who are not engaged in useful work 
in the day time; and moreover, since there is a limit 
to the age at which children should be taken from school 
and placed at work, the completion of the age of twelve 
years has been fixed as the limit at which pupils may be 
admitted to the night school.- The past year's tables show 
that there were 503 admitted at twelve years, and 412 at 
various ages ^.bove twenty-three years. The largest number 
at any one age was 864 at the age of fourteen. The average 
age of all was sixteen. 

A glance at the statistics of attendance upon the evening 
schools shows great disparity between the different schools. 
Those longest established, as a rule, show the most regular 
attendance and the least change in the corps of pupils. 
The new schools show a small per cent, of attendance, 
and great changes in the personelle of the pupils. Large 
numbers come for three or four weeks and then drop off, 
giving place to others who repeat the same experiment. 
Those schools that are officered with experienced teachers 
hold their pupils best. 

It is more difficult to teach well in an evening school 
than in a day school. This is owing in part to the irregu- 
larity of attendance, but more particularly to the lack of 
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proper grading and clasBification. Tbese schools are most 
of them small, and the pupils are of a wide range of .ac- 
quirements — some just beginning and others advanced 
eight or nine years in the course of study. But there has 
been great progress made since the numbers have in- 
creased. In the largest evening schools, like the Webster, 
which last winter enrolled 483 pupils and had an average 
belonging of 278, this problem of classification is well nigh 
solved. A school of ten rooms, with two classes in each 
room, can be so arranged as to assign to each class those 
of nearly the same degree of advancement in their studies. 
Formerly a large evening school had only four rooms, and 
its possibilities of grading and classification were neces- 
sarily very limited. 

Our Kindergarten experiment, I am happy to say, has 
prospered the past year beyond all expectation. The num- 
ber has increased to twelve. In these there were twelve 
paid teachers, styled "directors," and thirty-eight unpaid 
teachers who volunteered their services for the sake of 
learning the theory and art of Froebel. Of the 1,041 chil- 
dren enrolled, 533 were boys and 508 were girls. The age 
prescribed by the Board was the sixth year. After the 
Kindergarten had enrolled all children applying at the pre- 
scribed age, others were admitted who had not completed 
their fifth year, and some also who were in their seventh 
year. The average age was five years and four months. 
We have not admitted to the Kindergarten, except in a few 
instances, children at the early ages, which are adopted else- 
where by the supporters of the Kindergarten system. I am 
however in favor of admission at an earlier age, at least as 
early as the completion of the fourth year. It is obvious 
that the training of the hand and the eye will be more 
efficient if begun at the age when the muscles are not yet 
hardened by use, and when the faculties of the mind have 
not yet received a permanent bias in other directions. It 
takes very little exercise of the muscles of an infant to give 
a permanent tendency to the development of those muscles. 

/ 
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A few days training in the use of the left hand will make 
the child left-handed for life, in spite of strong subsequent 
efforts to acquire by discipline an equal facility in the use 
of the right hand. A person has only to make the effort to 
use his left hand (if he is right-handed) in writing, cutting 
with a knife, or in any of the uses for which he is in the 
habit of employing his right hand, to realize how powerful 
are the barriers of habit in controlling muscular action. A 
little more use of a particular muscle in ^rly childhood 
gives skill in its use, and makes it easier and more agreeable 
to use that muscle in a particular way than to use a different 
one, or the same one in a different way. The fundamental 
condition of all mechanical skill is mathematical accuracy 
in the use of the hand, and in the judgment based on the 
senses of touch and sight. Geometrical and arithmetical 
training furnish the latter ; training of the hand in a selected 
variety of occupations such as the Kindergarten prescribes 
— weaving, building, folding, drawing, modeling in clay, &c. — 
furnish the former. I am confident that industrial drawing 
alone, as taught in our schools, is of momentous importance 
to the future citizens of St. Louis, now growing up in our 
schools, but the Kindergarten training is undoubtedly far 
more efficient to produce the development of skill. 

In speaking thus strongly of the value of this early train- 
ing in mechanical skill and invention, I by no means wish 
to be understood as preferring these elements to the intel- 
lectual and moral culture given in the higher schools. But 
if appears to me that the Kindergarten does not neglect the 
rudiments of this higher training, while it secures the me- 
chanical education. I am not in favor of the so-called 
" practical " ideas which would change the course of study 
in the District and High Schools, and make them teach the 
arts and trades instead of the rudiments of liberal culture. 
The period from six or seven years to sixteen or eighteen 
years ought to be devoted in school to the gain of theoretical 
culture and moral insight. But there is a period of two or 
three years before formal study should begin, and in this 
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period a practical training like that of the Eandergarten may 
be carried on, which will secure the basis of skill far better 
than any subsequent training. 

The report of the Principal of the Normal School exhibits 
the continued prosperity of that institution. Mr. Soldan, 
the principal, has demonstrated the .capacity of the school 
to supply all the teachers needed for assistants in our 
schools. Much has been done to raise the standard of its 
graduates by requiring higher qualifications in scholarship 
of those who enter, and also by increasing the length of 
time for completing the course of training in the Normal 
School. 

The report of Mr. Morgan shows an unprecedented in- 
crease in numbers enrolled in the High School, and the 
graduation of a senior class of one hundred pupils. I have 
pointed out before the economy of giving a High School 
education to such pupils as prove their claim to it by fitting 
themselves in the lower schools. Such pupils have shown 
their capacity for directive power in the community, and 
their ability to fill places of trust and honor. It is economy 
and justice on the part of the city to educate its own sons 
and daughters for the higher positions of usefulness, rather 
than to confine our native-born youths to menial employ- 
ments and to import educated talent from abroad to direct 
them. 

The High School acts as a lever on the lower schools, and 
increases their efficiency manifold. In this it finds its 
strongest justification as a link of our school system, and 
I trust that it will continue to demonstrate in the future, as 
in the past, its claims to the support and approval of the 
Board. . 

In conclusion, I hereby tender, in behalf of the Board, to 
the Superintendent and his Assistants, to the corps of 
teachers, and to the other officers and employees of the 
Board an acknowledgment of their zealous labors and faith- 
ful co-operation in advancing the interests of the schools. 

THOMAS EIOHESON, 

President, 
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Office Supebintbndent Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Augast 1, 1876. 
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To the Board of President and Directors 

of the St. Louis Public Schools: 

Oentlemen : — I herewith submit the twenty -second An- 
nual Beport of the schools under your charge. 

I have endeavored, in connection with the statistical ex- 
hibits, to give some account of our Kindergarten experi- 
ments, to report on some of the prominent features of the 
Centennial Exhibit of Education, at Philadelphia, and to 
discuss certain practical phases of school management. 

GENEEAL STATISTICS. 

Popalatlon of tlie City. 

Population of the city, October 1, 1876, (estimated) 475,000 

Nmnber of chUdren firom 6 to 21 years of age (drawing State 

money) 161,496 

Number from 6 to 16 years of age 109;626 

The school census taken in Aprils 1874, showed : 

Population, 5 to 21 years, inclusive 138,133 

6 to 16, inclusive. 96,689 

School JBonses. 

Number of School Houses 66 

" owned by the Board ,.... 61 

rented " 6 

heated with stoves 24 

heated with fUrnaces or steam ^ 32 

of school rooms 660 

Estimated value of school lots $ 746,836 00 

" " buUdings and fUmiture 1,721,068 16 



Total value of property for school purposes.. $2,467,894 16 
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ComparatiTe Table for Ten Team. 










1867. 


1868. 


1860. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1878. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876. 


• 

Komber of houses 

Nnmber of seats 


80 
11,065 


85 
18,610 


40 

18,000 


48 
20,105 


52 
28,222 


68 
25,750 


67 
27,785 


64 
28,580 


66 
80,070 


66 
81,610 



Selftools and Teacliers. 

Normal ^ 1 

High and Branches 6 

District. ;. 44 

Colored 6 

Evening 24 

Total number of Schools 80 

Total number of teachers in day and evening schools 785 

Average number of teachers in day schools ~ 668 

Males 56 

Females 612 

Prindpals 51 

Assistants 613 

Music Teachers 4 

Number in Normal 11 

Number in High and Branches 42 

Number in District schools 587 

Number in Colored schools 24 

Number in Evening schools 117 

On account of the inability of the Board to continue the 
policy of erecting new buildings wherever there was a de- 
mand for additional accommodations, the increase in the 
corps of teachers is very slight over the previous year. At 
the same time the graduates from the Normal School have 
every year increased in number since 1873, as will appear 
in the following : 

Comparative Table for Thirteen Years. 



Kmnber of teachers 

Annual increase 

Kmnber graduatina: firem 

Normal School 

No. applicants exam- ) 

ined who were not >-Eng. 

from Normal School ) Ger . . 
No. not graduating) 

fm the Normal who VEng. 

rec'd appointments. ) Ger. . 



1864 


1866 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1876 


162 
61 


184 
22 


204 
20 


220 
16 


272 
62 


844 
72 


424 

80 


487 
68 


634 
47 


618 
79 


601 

• • • ■ 


664 
63 


11 


18 


26 


18 


»2 


.2» 


30 


34 


34 


83 


48 


67 










134 


109 


179 
48 

61 
20 


196 
36 

76 
13 


146 
36 

31 
11 


182 
62 

26 
23 


122 
41 

20 
8 


78 
36 

67 
13 


















88 

• • • • 


44 

• • ■ • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 



187^ 



668 
14 

82 

40 
23 

27 
11 
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Enrollment >nd Attendance- 
Day Schools 38,390 

Normal School > •irrl" 291 

High School boya 153 " 284— 437 

Branch High Schools " 311 " 586— 897 

Dlatrict 8ehool8 '• 17,700 " 17.562- 35,202 

Colored Schools ■■ 691 " 812— 1,603 

Evening Schools " 4,623 " 65ft— 5,273 

Total number enrolled, ilay anil evening schools 43,663 



School Days- 200. 
Number of pupils wlio atKnded 200 days _ 

180 to 200 days... 



40 



•* " less Chan 20 " 

" not absent during their enrollment... 
'■ not tardy " " " 

cases of tardiness-.'. 

" re-admittance 



Per Cent, of Entire Humber Enrolled. 
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The number of cases of tardiness has reached the ratio of 
S2 to the 100 pupils enrolled during the year, a number un- 
precedented in the history of the schools of St. Louis, or, it 
may be affirmed, in the history of the school system in any 
other large city in this country. It confirms my remarks of 
last year, to the effect that the efforts of our teachers in 
securing punctual habits' are gradually but surely working a 
reform in the habits of the community. 

Ab«ii of Pnplls. 



,, 






r. 






9 
' 10 ■■ 
' 11 " 

• 12 " 

• 13 " 
' 14 '■ 

• 16 " 
' 16 •' 






.. 


„ 




,. 






.. 
















1^8 




uudover. 


1^ 


Percentage 


Of 


Entire Nvmber Enrolled. 




AUB OF PUPIU. 









Sye&rsaD<i under.... 

7 " 

8 " 

9 " 

JO " 

11 . " 

12 " 

13 " 

14 " 

15 " 

16 " and over. 

Total 

Under 10 years 

Over 10 " 

The ratio of children enrolled under ten years of age con- 
tinues to increase. There vere 1041 pupils enrolled in the 
Kindergarten the past year. If allowance is made for this 
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number, it will be found that the average age of pupils in 
the other schools has slightly increased. 

The " half time system " has been used more extensively 
the past year, and in some cases, it is believed, to the posi- 
tive advantage of the pupils. This practice has been al- 
lowed only in the lowest grade or first year of schooling. 
The teacher has one set of pupils in the morning and another 
in the afternoon, in this way providing for 100 to 120 pupils 
instead of 60 or 70. 

The ratio of children seven years of age and under is still 
quite small in our city, compared with the enrollment in 
other cities north and east of us. 

Oocapatlon of Parents. 



Children of Agents 1,155 

Artists , 185 

Boarding-house Keepers and Yictualers 472 

Boatmen , 614 

Batchers 668 

Clerks , l,56rt 

Confectioners 290 

Draymen and Teamsters 1,476 

Farmers and Gardeners 559 

Laborers 4,786 

Laundresses ~ 1,284 

Manufacturers 2,774 

Mechanics 8,735 

Merchants 4,744 

Professionals 1,399 

Pubhc Officers 989 

Saloon Keepers 833 

Seamstresses 971/ 

Unclassified 3,918 



u 
a 

(( 
(( 

(i 
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Per Cent, of the Whole Number Enrolled. 



BoKTillag - house keepns, Vie- 



ciwkB.; 

Dnjraen and Teanuura. 
Pumers and Gardenera, 



UaauDKlarerB 



MercbauCs 

PrafBBSionala 

Public OIHoera..., 

3&lt>aa Keepers... 



Unclauiaed. . . 



By the above tables are indicated the continuaDce of some 
of the tendencies that were pointed oat in my report of 
laat year, viz.: the decrease of boatmen and the increase 
of clerks, professionals, agents, etc., indicating the growth 
of St. Louis as a railroad and commercial centre. 
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Bipth riaetw. , 

Ciaidren bom In St. Louis 25,822 

■' " " Ulssourl, outside of St. Louis 2,358 

" -• " elsewhere in the United States.... _ 7,154 

" •' " Id foreign countxies - 1,9S4 



Per Cent, of Total Number Enrolled. 



We Dote in the above table the coDtinual increase of the 
ratio born in St. Louis. 
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Classiflcation hy drailes of Ad¥aneeni«nt In Btadlea. 



(Number belonging at close of each (Quarter.) 



SCHOOLS. 



Normal School. 



Senior Class. 
Middle *' . 
Junior '* . 
Fourth *• . 



Total. 



High School. 



Senior Class 
Third ** . 
Second 
Junior 



f i 
(I 



Total 



District Schools. 



No. pupils 8th year of course . 
•''7th 



6th 

5th 

4th 

8d 

3d 

ist 



< « 

< f 

If 

< ( 



I < 
« I 
f t 
< t 

< « 



Total 

Colored Schools. 



No. pupils 8th year of course, 
if 7th 



6th 

5th 

4th 

3d 

2d 

Ist 



t < 
« t 

I c 
( ( 
c < 
( < 
< ( 



f t 

( ( 
1 1 
f ( 
I I 
I ( 
< ( 



Total 

Grand Total. 



1874-75. 


• 

u 


'^u 


• 

•4 is 


m 


"S® 


G «> 


l| 


?o 


St: 






£§ 


S § 


^1 


£S 




*(y 


9 


^ty 



44 

41 
46 
56 



45 
41 
45 
6fl 



187 



48 
HI 
164 
424 



96 
47 
46 
47 



187 



50 
116 
179 
467 



747 



714 

814 
001 
1,798 
2,862 
3,872 
3,503 
10,458 



24,922 



8 



25 

6 

99 

160 

ido 

689 



1,077 



26,933 



812 



617 
802 
831 
2,145 
2,816 
4,112 
3,253 
9,897 



165 



51 
114 
195 
528 



1875-76. 













26 
44 
42 

46 



61 
40 
44 
80 



24,473 



8 



17 

25 

87 

240 

139 

417 



933 



26,4Q6 



888 



oov 
788 
979 
2,123 
2,9331 
4,009 
3,272 
9,953 



168 



51 

107 
177 
503 



24,726 



7 
14 

2 
22 

82 
180 
162 
450 



909 



26,688 



838 



640 
654 
1,125 
2,012 
2,456 
8,960 

3,205 

SaoA 
,|JDD 



225 



102 

43 

174 

506 



64 
48 
51 
90 



248 



164 

54 

104 

566 



46 
27 
39 
60 



172 



101 

50 

208 

562 



22,718 



7 

19 

3 

39 

92 

96 

127 

462 



835 



24,649 



825 



682 
665 
1,103 
1,807 
2,983 
4,034 
3,373 
11,326 



25,968 



6 
11 
24 



110 
104 
137 
483 



875 



27,888 



888 



676 
717 
1,289 
2,063 
3,125 
4,091 
3,431 
10,496 



25,886 



6 
10 
26 



46 
25 
38 
56 



164 



96 
'71 

189 
556 



921 



681 
764 
1,364 
2,138 
2,901 
4,194 
3,715 
10,234 



111 

185 

89 

446 



872 



27,894 



26,891 



49 

17 

34 

13 

121 

164 

90 

386 



014 



586 

889 
1,109 
2,026 
2,623 
4,232 
3,635 
8,889 



874 



27,858 



23,988 



4 

6 

17 

18 

lor 

135 
186 
367 

830 



26,806 
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Per Cent, of Total Number belonging at close of Qtiarter. 





o 
5zj 


• 






DiSTBxcT Schools. 




i 
1 


i 

.a 


i 


• 

1 


i 


i 

s 


i 


1" 
2 


Ist quarter, 1872-78. . . . 


.53 


3.05 




2.85 


4.05 


6.48 


11.12 


17.98 


17.16 


86.88 


2d ** '* .... 


.80 


8.23 




2.72 


4.15 


6.99 


11.72 


19.05 


18.81 


83.88 


3d ** ** .... 


.58 


2.76 


. . • ... 


2.68 


4.05 


7.07 


12.26 


19.68 


16.75 


84.18 


4th ** ** .... 


.57 


2.62 
2.91 




2.29 


4.40 


7.21 


12.60 
11.98 


18.07 


18.40 
17.66 


83.84 


Average for year. . . . 


.56 




2.64 


4.14 


6.94 


18.68 


84.66 


l8t quarter, 1878-74. . . . 


.74 


2.48 




2.75 


4.06 


6.04' 


11.18 


15.67 


16.00 


40.99 


2d «* ** .... 


.71 


2.69 




2.49 


4.06 


7.81 


12.14 


18.87 


17.04 


85.10 


3d ** •* .... 


.69 


2.97 




2.88 


4.86 


7.41 


12.68 


16.47 


17.78 


84.91 


4th ** ** .... 


.69 


2.74 


....... 


8.03 

2.78 


4.98 


7.34 


12.55 


15.44 
1 


17.90 
17.61 


86.06 


Average for year 


.71 


2.72 




4.35 


7.02 


12.13 


16.49 


86.79 




l8t quarter, 1874-75 


.69 


2.77 


2.78 


3.02 


3.44 


6.69 


10.91 


11.26 


10.19 


41.02 


2d ** ** .... 


.70 


3.07 


2.37 


3.04 


8.22 


8.22 


10.66 


16.48 


12.85 


39.07 


3d '* ** .... 


.62 


3.32 


2.91 


3 01 


3.68 


7.95 


11.26 


15.69 


12.88 


88.96 


4th ** ** .... 


.64 


3.41 


2.59 


2.75 
2.96 


4.55 
3.72 


8.86 


10.30 
10.71 


16.52 
14.99 


18.67 


87.16 


Average per year.... 


.66 


3.14 


2.66 


7.81 


. 12.36 


39.06 


l8t quarter, 1876-76. . . . 


.81 


2.96 


2.46 


239 


4.04 


6.48 


11.09 


14.8^ 


12.69 


42.86 


2d . *« ** .... 


.89 


3.18 


2.44 


2.61 


4.71 


7.40 


11.60 


15.33 


12.62 


80.22 


3d ** ** .... 


.62 


3.31 


2.26 


2.80 


5.02 


7.72 


10.85 


15.64 


18.66 


38.12 


4th ** ** .... 


.63 


3.55 


2.87 


8.45 


4.84 


7.89 
7.86 


10.54 


16.86 


14.67 

■ 

18.38 


86.70 


Average for year — 


.74 


8.24 


2.86 


2.80 


4.58 


11.03 


15.65 


88.01 



In the above table it will be seen that qf the pupils in our 
schools at any one time nearly 40 per cent, are in the lowest 
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year of the coarse of study, and are learning the radiments 
of reading. 

In 1872-73 there were 70.89 per cent, in the work of the 
lowest three years ; in 1873-74, 70.29 per cent. ; in 1874r-75, 
66.41 per cent. ; last year, 67.94 per cent. 

Oermaii-EiiirliHlt IiiBtrii«tioii. 



YEARS. 



.a 

CO 

6C 



CQ 

O 

o 

oo ► d d 



11^ i 



S 



1865-66 


7 


1866-67 


9 


1867-68 


14 


1868-69.. 


19 


1869-70 


32 


1870-71 


37 


1871-72 


41 


1872-73 


41 


1873-74 


44 


1874-76 


44 


1875-76.. 


44 







J3 



H 

o 
d 



8 
10 
17 
25 
38 
46 
53 
59 
67 
74 
76 



Average No. Pupils belonging. 



• 5 


■ 


S3 ■ 


<I>S 


ll 


Angl 
Ameri 



» • • • • • 



1,887 

3,461 

5,709 

6,951 

8,702 

8,865 

10,668 

11,527 

12,092 



589 
379 
504 
1,114 
1,544 
3,190 
5,128 
5,670 
6,069 



o 
H 



710 

1,446 

2,476 

3,840 

6,213 

8,071 

10,246 

12,055 

15,769 

17,197 

18,161 



The increase in pnpils studying German for the present 
year, over last year, is 964, of which 566 are German- Ameri- 
cans and 399 Anglo-Americans. 



REPORT OF SOPERINTEKDENT OF 



Enrollment, Attendance, nnd Cost of InHtmetlan, 



The item " average Dumber belonging " is the number upon 
which calculation is made iu the above table for the cost of 
tuition and incidentals. 

The total number enrolled for the year was 38,390, and 
based upoii this number the cost to each pupil was ; 



The total average cost for each pupil, therefore, counting 
in all pupilB, whether attending High or !N'ormaI, District or 
Kindergarten, was 915.30. 

The average of attendance for each pupil for the year vrum 
132 dayB. His tuition and incidentals therefore cost the 
Board eleven cents per day. The item "tuition" includes 
teachers' wages only, while the item " incideutals " includes 
janitors' salaries, fuel, ordinary repairs and supplies, (iuclu- 
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ding books for indigent pupils, apparatus of all descriptions, 
pens, ink, chalk, mats^ thermometers, clocks, &c., &c.) 

The cost of tuition in music to each pupil enrolled (based 
on the cost of the four special music teachers) is twenty-one 
cents per annum. The cost of special instruction in Ger- 
man is an average of $1.41 for all pupils enrolled, and about 
$2.50 for each pupil that actually attended the Oerman 
classes. If we deduct music and Oerman ($1.41+ •21=$1.62) 
from the total average tuition as given above at $13.75, the 
tuition remains at $12.13. 

Again, if we omit the High and Kormal Schools from the 
above calculation we find the entire average cost of tuition 
in the District Schools to be $12.35 per pupil, or omitting 
also music and German, $10.73. 



\ 
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In my report for 1870 I printed statistics showing the 
number of years' service of onr corps of teachers. I have 
collected thet same statistics for the present year, and 
arranged them in the following table with those of 1870. 



No. Years' Service of Teachers i 



Less than 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years... 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years....; 

10 years, 

11 years 

12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

16 years 

16 years ! 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years , 

21 years 

22 years.^.. 

23 years 

24 years 

25 years 

26 years 

27 years... ,.... 

28 years 

29 years 

30 years 

31 years 

32 years 

33 years ~ 

37 years 

Total 76 







MaU4^ 


Male, 


Female. 


Female. 




\x\ lft77 


^1870-^ 






2 


67 


• • • 


2 


48 


68 


2 


63 


72 


4 


49 


62 


4 


64 


49 


1 


64 


69 


4 


64 


41 


5 


67 


28 


6 


36 


26 


2 


30 


16 


4 


22 


24 


4 


26 


.10 


1 


18 


• 20 


6 


7 


2 


11 


7 


4 


19 


8 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


6 


4 


10 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


• • • 


4 


1 


• •• 


5 


• •• 


• • • 


3 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


• • • 


1 


• •• 


• • • 


. 2 


1 


• • • 


2 


• •• 


1 


2 


• • « 


• • • 


• •M 


1 


• • ■ 

2 


• •• 

• • • 


• •• 

1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 



663 



631 



28 NORMAL SCHOOL. 

It appears that the average term of service for the 728 
teachers whose record has beea ascertained for this year, 
is nearly 7^ years, and that the average of the male teachers 
included in the list is 11{ years, vhile that of the female 
teachers i« S^ years. The average term of service of our 
teachu's (male and female), in 1S70 was only 6^ years. It 
is rematked that the term of service is longer and that fewer 
resignations occur in those periods in which there is a decline 
in business prosperity than in donrishing periods. It is the 
same with all salaried positions. 

In the following report Mr. Soldan gives an account of 
the changes in the Normal School for the past year : 



W. T. Haeeib, Esq., Uttperintendent of Public Sekoola. 

8ir : — I present in the following annual report an account 
of the Kormal School during its twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth terms (Sept. '75 to Jnne '7ti). 

The annual record of admisHion shows names ; for tha 
several classes the enrollment during each half year is — 

J»n. '70. Jnn«'J8. 

Senior Clasw! 64 46 

Middle Class 43 .12 

Junior Class 50 44 

Fourth Class 90 70 

B average age of the pupils at the end of this year was— 

Yews. Uunlhi. 

Class IB 

jClasB 18 3 

■ cues IS 4 

1 Class ir 11 



the two classes that graduated this year, the January 
numbered 42; the June class 40. The names of tli« 
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JANUARY" 29th, 1876. 



Alice L. Bishop, 
Ida Boyden, 
Louise A. Brown, 
Theresa A. Brust, 
Becca H. Chappelle, 
Mai^y J. T. Connelly, 
•Barbara Cousland, 
Jennie T. Dunlap, 
Lam*a A. Dwyer, 
Kate B. Elberg, 
Ella S. Fargo, 
Eugenia* J. Felix, 
Laura E. Fishor, 
LenoraH. Flach, 
Maria C. Franklin, 
Eya H. GofT, 
Carrie S. Hight, 
Haggle A. Hughei, 
Catharine F. Kennedy, 
Addle L. Lake, 
Bettie W. Lampton^ 



Maggie B. Ludlow, 
OctaviaE Marlow, 
AnnaE. Martin, 
Dora L. Mathers, 
Annie L. Matthews, 
Fannie L. Matthews, 
Bstelle Maxson, 
Claud ina M. Meyer, 
Esther Mills, 
Matilda A. Kipher, 
Mary Nolan, 
Alice S. Belss, 
Ella Bosenbaum, 
Adella £. Sleeper, 
Phebe E. Spencer, 
Emily H. Taylor, 
Ella K. Thompson, 
Laura J. Tiohenor, 
MoUie A. Tui-ner, 
Maggie L. Watson, 
Emma A. ^Whitman. 



JUNE 10th, 1876— advanced CLASS. 



Bertha A. Banister, 
Maud L. Bereman, 
Dorothea Brand, 
Mary L. Fairchild, 
Ella C. Griffith, 
Fannie B. Griffith, 
Sallie W. Griffith, 



Katie Harrington, 
Elma Martin, 
Sophia J. McElwaln. 
Lulu C. Mudd, 
Amalia Botteok, 
Ella M. Scott, 
Mary F. C. Summers. 



SENIOR CLASS. 



Ajina Allan, 
Celia H. Ballauf, 
Lucy M. Bell, 
Louisa A. Bressler, 
Julia M. J. Casey, 
Edna S. Cole, 
Dora L. Dauber, 
Ella A. Finnigan, 
Stella Celeste Fulton, 
Adelaide May Haig, 
Mary A. F. Heffeman, 
Kate E. Kelly, 
Marie Koberle, 



Lucy D. Low, 
May J. Maher, 
Sarah A. McGuire, 
Ida E. Mock, 
Jennie F. Morton, 
Clara F. Patterson, 
Luella Richards, 
Jennie Riddle, 
Clara Ringling, 
M. Blanche Ross, 
Anna M. Schnnhr, 
Katie Schultheis, 
Sigrid Smith. 
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Supply of Teachers. 

Until a year ago the Nonual School was not able to supply 
more than abont one-half of the teachers needed to fill the 
racancies occarring' in the District schools. This has 
changed altogether, as there are considerably fewer vacan- 
cies to fill, aud more applicants for positions than in former 
years. The causes of this change are evident. 

The financial depression throughout the country, and the 
slackening movement 5f the wheel-work of trade aud com- 
merce which have affected every relation of life, could not 
tail to influence the educational interests of the conntry. 
Hard times bring in their course a sadly changed law of 
labor — small demand and excessive supply. Where all 
things are subject to a social law school systems are not 
exempt. In connection with our city schools the operation 
of this law became manifest in two ways. In the first place, 
there were more candidates who wished to become teachers, 
and, secondly, of the teachers in the employ of the Board 
an unusually small number have resigned in the course 
of this year. For a long period the annual number of va- 
cancies showed regularly the ratio of 20 per cent, of the 
total number of teachers engaged in all the schools. When 
the Board employed five hundred teachers, there were about 
one hundred vacancies a year. Dnring the last two years 
the ratio has been very much smaller, since but a very small 
nnmber of teachers resigned. If it were not for the decline 
in the regular ratio of vacancies, even the present increased 
accommodations of the school could not supply teachers 
enough to meet the usual demand. 

he other hand, there has been a larger number of 
□ts for admission, especially of such students as 
ititled to enter the Senior Class. In former years 
r of this class applied, six, I believe, being the 
niunber at any one time on record, while within 
t few years each foil term brought us between 
>nd forty of this very desirable class of applicants 
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of advanced standing. Ab these new ptipils were allowed 
to graduate after five months — until February, '76, when 
the action of the Board changed this — the graduating class, 
which was very small at the beginning of the year some- 
times, swelled to double its size. The rule which extended 
the course of study by making it two years a;nd a half in- 
stead of two years, was passed by the Board of Public 
Schools in its meeting of September 14th, 1875, and reads 
as follows: 

. Resolved, That one-half year's work be added to the course of study 
fer the senior class of the Normal School, so as to make the entire course 
for that school two and one-half years in length, the same to take effect 
with the senior class commencing February, 1876, and that an advanced 
division of the senior class be formed at the earliest practicable moment, 
composed of pupils who elect the fUll course of one year for said class. 

At present all applicants, even those who enter on ad- 
vanced studies, are expected to remain at least ten months 
in the Normal School, a time that is certainly not more 
than ^equat« for the preparation for the important task 
of teaching the young. To limit the supply of teachers 
graduating from the Kormal School the Board of Public 
Schools passed a resolution fixing the total number of 
pupils admitted at two hundred ; since the passage of this 
njle the number has been considerably below this limit. 
It is obvious tha^ this decrease in the demand for teach- 
ers is not of a lasting but of temporary character, for the 
causes that lead to it are not likely to prevail for a long 
time. It came upon us with the hard times and is likely 
to pass away with them ; it appears to be changing already. 
Statistics show that as a general rule the average num- 
ber of years during which those engaged in teaching con- 
tinue to follow the profession is very small. The teach- 
er's school life, as the facts are at present, lasts but a 
few years. Hence, -a smaller number of resignations one 
year is apt to be followed by a correspondingly large 
number of resignations during some subsequent year. The 
rapid increase of the city requires additional school accom- 
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■odalJOM everj year. Already the neeeMslty of new bidld- 
in^i ha« bceone mataSat^ and an increased demand for 
new teacher* anut be Uie eonaeqaence. 

At aoj late, dHagrecaUe and ineonvenient as the searcity 
ot potntKHU is for the candidates, the abiudaiice of sopplj' 
baa been of adraotai^ to Uie sdiools at large. Where there 
are many to sdeet from, there is a i»oportionately larger 
Dumb^ of the beat qualified teachers, and the abnndaat 
sapply made it posnUe to raise the requirements for admis- 
sion, promotion and gradnatiDg. 

The total number of teachers which the District Schools 
have drawn from the Sdrmal is 569. 

Bxtetuion of tite Cour$e. 

Id order to make instmction and training more effective, 
the course of the Xorm^ School was extended to two years 
and a bidf by the resolntion of the School Board quoted 
above, while, by another resolution, a better preparation by 
previous truiung was required for admission into the Normal 
School. By the following role, passed by the School Board 
December Uth, 1875, no applicant from the High School is 
to be admitted before having finished a year's work there : 

Baolved, That tbe candidUea enteilng th« Norm&l School from the 

Hlgb School be reqoired to have completed in & Batlatketoiy mmnncf mt 
ieatt out: jear'i work, or tbe work of the Junior CIshb. in order to entitle 
them to admiMion Into tbe Fourth CUaa of the Normal School at the age 
ofdxteen yam and without examination. This to take effect with the 
claM enlerlng the Normal School In September, 1870. 

Hereby a class of applicants is secured that is bettor quaU- 
fled as regards scholarship, inasmuch as they have finished, 
cr nther things, a year's work in Latin and algebra be- 
aring, and are ready to begin the second year's work 
of being obliged to begin at the beginning when 
1 into tbe Normal School, as was the case formerly, 
ose were admitted who had only half a year of High 
.raining. 
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Origin of Normal Schools. ^ 

Normal schools do not owe their origin to some visionary 
scheme, such as sometimes takes the mind of the age by 
surprise and reigns with the tyranny of a new fashion, 
whose brief life forms a moment's interval between the first 
marvel of surprise and the subsequent tedium, but they 
were called into life by a public want. 

They were not a luxury in which the age allowed itself 
to indulge, but a necessity for the improvement of primary 
education; they were founded at a time .when, while higher 
education was flourishing, the schools ^f the people were, 
to a great extent, in the hand^ of the ignorant and unquali- 
fied. The refuse of other callings/ and professions, as a last 
resort, took to the teacher's chair^ fi|];id it became necessary, 
if the common schools were not to go to wreck and ruin, 
to secure a supply of qus^fied instructijvrs. This led to the 
founding of the first normal school. 

In our country the educational problem which called for 
immediate solution in the early part of this century was the 
much needed improvement of the common schools. In the 
revival of education which was accompanied, by the efforts 
of the purest and wisest minds, James G. Carter, Horace 
Mann, Geo. B. Emerson, and many others, it was discovered 
that the only way of improving the condition of the schools 
was to train young teachers in the work of their profession. 
In 1839 the "first normal school on this side of the Atlantic " 
(JI. Mann, Life of, p. 115), was opened in Lexington, Mass., 
when three candidates presented themselves for admission ; 
it was not before 1845 that these institutions were formally 
adopted into the school system of the State. (Framingham 
Memorial, p. 54.) From such a beginning, the magnificent 
system of institutions of this kind which the country now 
supports aros^. The truth that the improvement of the 
common schools is most easily reached through the mainte- 
nance of good institutions of this kind is so obvious that 
wheneV^er and wherever efforts are made to elevate educa^ 

3 
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tion, the first step is a provision for the training of teachers. 
In this way Prussia created her school system. England 
was bound to follow in the same course when she inaugurated 
her new educational era, and our own country has not been 
slow in adopting it. 

It is remarkable that the system, which has spread so 
rapidly and has had such great influence on the common 
school cause, is of such recent growth. In the public mind 
the conviction is becoming gradually settled that for the 
teacher's work preparation is at least as necessary as for 
any other pursuit. People usually would not think of hav- 
ing their shoes made by one who had never learned to make 
shoes, and will think still less of having their children 
taught by one who has mot learned how to teach them. 

« 

f Peculiar Character of Normal Schools. 

In other schools, the aim of instruction is that the pupil 
may know the subject ; in normal schools, that the pupil can 
teach it. There is a great deal of difference between know- 
ing a thing and being able to teach it, and hence institutions 
that are adapted to the former purpose must naturally differ 
from those established for the latter. It is not the aim of 
non-professional schools to prepare for any one calling, but 
for life in general, while it is the purpose of normal schools 
to prepare for a special pursuit. Hence, as these aims 
contradict each other, ordinary schools cannot well be made 
general and special at the same time, and the necessity of 
separate special schools becomes evident. A few lessons 
in the theory and art of teaching, and the like, added to 
the course of a general school, cannot be a sufficient substi- 
tute for normal work, because mere instruction in science 
does not make the teacher. Teacher-like habits of study, 
recitation, life and manner are of as much importance at 
least as the science of teaching. Training of teacher like 
habits is essential in an institution for the education of 
teachers, but would be sadly out of place in a school that 
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prepares for life in general. The fact that the young teacher 
moyes for years in the society of those who intend to follow 
the same profession, leads to manners and habits that are 
peculiarly helpful in the future work. Nothing becomes 
so firmly planted in human nature as what has passed from 
being a mere idea, a single resolved action, into habit. There- 
fore, teacher-like manners and ways of speaking and acting 
must become habits with the young student ; her opinions 
of a teacher's duty must pass over into convictions, slow 
action by reflection into the quick and spontaneous impulse 
of correct habit. Each study should be considered in its 
relation to the teacher's work and in regard to the methods 
by which it can be taught. 

Institutions of learning in general may attempt this kind 
of work, but if done in the only feasible way, they lose their 
general character, and become normal schools in all but 
name. If this kind of training in general schools consists in 
learning the science of teaching only, and the cultivation of 
habit is omitted, there is no normal training proper. In 
either way the general or special object must suffer. This, 
of course, does not apply to colleges and like institutions, 
where there are schools within the schools, and the special 
professional pursuits of learning maintain their independence, 
ana rather support than disturb each other. There normal 
work of the best kind may be done. 

Distinction from Colleges. 

Just as faulty as the converting of the general purpose of 
an ordinary school into a special one, is the turning of a 
normal school into an academy or college for general learn- 
ing. A law school is not the place for the education of phy- 
sicians ; a medical college cannot give proper education for 
a lawyer; nor are normal schools the institutions to educate 
for Ufe in general ; this task should be left to High school 
and College education. The field of education is so wide 
that a division of labor among schools is indispensable, and 
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each Bclkool w a necessity, while it performs independent and 
d^ned work, and filU a special place that cannot be occd- 
pled by others. Bat the moment it ignores this divisioD 
of labor b; taking npon itself a task beyond its province, 
it destroys the rer; prindple which called it into existence. 

Preparation. 

It is, of coarse, desirable to have the highest scholarly 
acqniremenls in the possession of the students of a normal 
school before they are admitted, bnt this well-meant wish 
soars over the limits of sober possibility. Neither the best 
talent nor the best scholarship follow en maaae the hnmble 
walks of life of the common school teacher, as long as more 
remnnerative and brilliant pursuits are open to aspiring 
minds. Nor are other professional inatitutions the happy re- 
cipients of the carefnIly-Bchooled applicant. Medical and Law 
colleges, with the exception of a few, throw open their doors 
to all applicants witboot the careful examination as to qnal- 
ifications which each normal school in the country gives 
to its candidates. Instead of saying that candidates shonld 
not be admitted before they have gone through the highest 
general course of instruction, it would be better to express 
'bat it were not necessary to do so. As it is, 
boolH must receive those as well who have just 
ind adequate preparation, and canuot wait for 
hen all applicants will possess blameless scholarly 
lis. The common schools cannot wait for their 
II then. The efforts of all normal schools in the 
are directed toward raising, graduafly, the require- 
admission as high as can be done without closing 
to the present applicants altogether. There is no 
professional skill is mnch enhanced and deepened 
al culture, hut it is not altogether dependent on it. 
may possess snfficient scholarly acquirements and 
<e the best teacher, aud it will be well to dis- 
letween indispensable or necessary and desirable 
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or useful preparation. It is neither necessary nor can it be 
expected that the average common school teacher bear the 
whole world of science and art on his intellectual shoulders. 
A thorough knowledge of the subjects which are to be taught 
in the common schools is necessary ; a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the liberal sciences and breadth of culture are useful. 
Another indispensable accomplishment is a knowledge how 
to teach, which again must be preceded by the study of child 
nature, with its physical and mental laws. These are neither 
unimportant nor easy studies, and point clearly towards 
the necessity of special schools for teachers. Practice in 
the school-room alone — although not enough stress can be 
laid upon its value — will not be sufficient to impart this 
information ; education is, to every conscientious mind, too 
serious a matter to be made the play-ground for the bungling 
experiments of the crude novice in teaching, who is neither 
aided by practice nor by any previous study of the science 
of teaching. Practical experience, the young graduate of a 
normal school, as well as the novice of no previous prepar- 
ation, may be lacking; but this is certainly bad enough in 
itself, and there is no need why persons whose opposition 
to normal schools is sometimes not interfered with by any 
knowledge of their work should naively write themselves 
down as favoring the absence both of practical experience 

and the knowledge of the science of education. 

I 

\ 
Sphere of Activity of Normal Schools, 

The science of pedagogics is the proper study for normal 
schools. It comprises the study of the ends and means of 
education in general, its limits, its departments of family, 
school and life education in their relation towards each other, 
the medium of instruction, language and the art of question- 
ing, of the methods of teaching, of the history of education — 
which helps to guard against mistakes by showing how othey 
teachers and schools have succeeded or failed, suggests new 
ideas and efficient methods, enriches the teachers' experience 
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by the thonghte of the greatest educators of all ages, and 
gives an idea of education in general and its relation to State 
and society;— of the laws according to which the young mind 
can acquire knowledge, and which are drawn from logic, psy- 
chology, physiology and hygiene; of the mechanism and 
appliances of school-work, such as the school laws of the 
community and the rules of the School, the use of apparatus 
the management of the school In regard to discipline and 

nrHAr anH tin fnrih. 



order, and so forth. 



Habits. 



In every calling there are certain things '"to be observed 
and done which require the slow work of attentive and not 
always successful efforts on the part of the apprentice ; grad- 
ually, however, what was a laborious task first, becomes a 
habit^ and as such is the main element of skill in business. 
There are special habits in the business of teaching which 
can be acquired in a normal school. Whatever knowledge 
science, or professional habit can be possessed before the 
young teacher enters upon his school-work, should be ac- 
quired before he assumes his duty ; enough remains to be 
learned besides this. 

Thus, another most important task of professional train- 
ing is the forming of habits which make will, action and life 
move on in the quiet rhythm of a teacher's work. Manner 
language and method should habitually be of such a kind 
that while reading, writing, or whatever the task may be, 
implied lee^sons of truthfulness, love and sympathy are 
taught unconsciously by example. The ability to teach 
these implied lessons appears all the more important if it 
is considered that possibly the teacher may be placed in a 
school where family education is either wanting, and has 
failed to teach the thousand little life-rules which the gentle 
finger of the mother can point out, or where the family bias 
rather turns away from ethical aims. 

The necessity of training teacher-like habits, of making 
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the stadent speak, move, and act daily throughout the coarse 
as if he stood as a teacher in the presence of children, 
until this becomes part of his nature, shows again the dis- 
tinctive character of a norinal institution. No general 
school can do this without becoming unfaithful to its duty 
to train habits which will fit for life in general. A school 
that teaches normal studies and slights normal habits does 
not give adequate professional training. 

Limits of Normal School Training. 

These considerations show what normal schools should 
do and what avoid. Let them be careful not to wander from 
their way, in following the glittering mirage of the generali- 
ties of culture while there is a special object to be accom- 
plished, or they will deservedly lose their identity. If a 
normal school wants perforce to be a college for general 
culture, why have normal schools at all when colleges fill 
their places well enough. Let the line be drawn distinctly, 
normal colleges and schools have a right to exist, and are a 
necessity so far as they fill out a sphere not occupied by 
other institutions. If they leave this unassailable position 
to grasp at the shining honors of college life, displaying ac- 
quirements in chemistry or natural philosophy as their dis- 
tinctive lustre, the question is bound to arise : What is all 
this for f Colleges and High schools do this well enough. 
Again, why have normal schools at all? Not that the study 
of all these things and of science in general is not within the 
province of a normal school education that has a suflticiently 
long course, biit these liberal accomplishments should hold 
their relative subordinate position to the main idea, and in- 
stead of being ends be means to train teacher-like habits of 
language, manner and method. 

Non-Professional Studies. 

While the professional studies should occupy the first 
place, other non-professional studies are at present and per- 
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haps always will be a necessary part of the programme. 
There are many reasons for this. In the first place the pre- 
vious acquirements of some students are insufficient, al- 
though it is frequently the best preparation attainable. 
Another class of students bring with them very efficient 
High school and college education, but are by the very fact 
that they have spent three or four years in higher institu- 
tions of learning, removed by a long interval of time from 
the common school studies which they have to teach. They 
are well taught in culture studies of higher order, such as 
Latin, French, higher mathematics, literature, and so forth, 
but have forgotten the details of the common branches. 

As these circumstances^ are likely to exist always, it is not 
probable that non-professional studies will ever be allowed 
to disappear from the normal school course. Nor is it so 
certain, as some think it to be, that their exclusion, and the 
shortening of the course in consequence, would be altogether 
desirable. The main part of normal school training, as set 
forth before, is the formation of habits. These, however, 
are in themselves 'of slow growth if they are to have depth 
and strength. The longer time a habit is allowed to grow, 
the more firmly its roots cling round the heart, and the more 
effective is its influence. A habit of a few months is not as 
fixed and indestructible as oyie. of years. Hence if by the 
exclusion of all culture studies the course becomes too short 
and the incipient teacher-like habits have no time to become 
rooted, they are but on the surface, and hence are soon erad- 
icated by the friction of life and the natural indulgence 

which the individual has towards his own weakness. 

> 

Extension of the Course, 

In our own institution a very important and beneficial change 
was made by the action of the Board of Public Schools, by 
which the shortest time for which pupils who wish to grad- 
uate, and who have successfully completed the course in the 
Saint Louis High School, must attend one year instead of 
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half a year, as was the case before. Half a year, while of 
course better than no preparation at all, was deemed insuf- 
ficient to enter deeply into the study of the science of teach- 
ing, and not an adequate time for the formation of habits. 

Culture Studies. 

Culture studies should hold their place in a professional 
school as a means, not as an end ; they should be subordi- 
nate to professional training proper, and above^all things 
lead to teacher-like habits and manners by the way in which 
they are taught. Each recitation throughout the course 
should be a teaching exercise given by the pupil reciting to 
his fellow/pupils. By this the student can exhibit and prac- 
tice his power of expression, adaptation, analysis, clearness, 
conciseness, and skill in illustration. This practice in itself 
tends toward the education of young teachers, who, to say 
the least, are no longer trammeled by the fetters of printed 
questions and aoswers, and a slavish dependence on the text 
book, but who can supply the explanation and understand 
those conversational lessons which may be made to teach 
more than the dead letter. It seems possible for each normal 
school to accomplish at least this : that it sends out teachers 
well versed in the general knowledge of the subjects of in- 
struction, who know how to teach children, and possess good 
habits of manner, speech and method ; that the young teach- 
ers have in their minds certain resources which aid them in 
the difficulties of discipline and order, and that they possess 
a knowledge of instrumentalities by which they can make 
their practical experience useful, and are enabled to master 
and discipline a school in a shorter time than others of the 
same amount of natural talent, who are ignorant of these 
instrumentalities. 

In our own city, besides these general acquirements, there 
are some special things in which the pupils of the Informal 
School receive training, e. g.. Phonetics, Grube's Method, 
&c. For all these acquirements time is necessary. Grave 
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responsibilities are connected with a teacher's 'profession, 
and his training in a normal school should not be made a 
mockery by expecting them to turn out ready-made teachers 
in a few months. ^ 

Experience vs. Science. 

Normal schools can no more be expected to send out ex- 
perienced teachers than medical colleges to turn out experi- 
enced physicians. But they certainly may be supposed to 
send forth teachers thai learn the necessary, practical details 
better and quicker than others, for they possess some knowl- 
edge of them before they begin. It is not more reasonable 
to demand that these institutious should send out expe- 
rienced teachers than to ask them to send out their pupils 
ten years older after a two years course. No professional 
school pretends to furnish all the experience which practical 
life alone can give. Schools are not considered a failure 
because they do not add a few feet to the child's height, or 
give him a sixth sense, or change the feelings and thoughts 
of a boy into those of a man, nor are normal schools failures 
because they do not turn out the instructor of many years' 
experience. All they can be expected to do is to educate 
young teachers who understand the nature of their work, 
who are ready to grasp the experience of the school-room, 
and are quick in assimilating it and turaiing it into active 
use. 

There is, however, another side to the question whether 
the young graduates of a normal school really possess no 
more experience than other persons who have neither such 
training nor the routine of practical activity. Experience, 
it happens, can be summed up in words and communicated 
to others. The great privilege of the race, the great foun- 
tain head of all progress, is the possibility to profit by the 
experience of others. Without it all culture is destroyed ; 
each being has to live again the life of Adam, the man with- 
out experiei^ce. Science and culture are an inheritance 
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which we received from our fathers, to which each genera- 
tion adds its mite before it passes out of existence. On the 
stepping-stones of the past alone the present can rise to 
higher aims. In the same manner a great treasure of educa- 
tional experience can be expressed in words and communi- 
cated to others. Persons beginning to teach without having 
been made acquainted with this experience by previous train- 
ing, are obliged to grope their way in the dark until slotr 
routine has beaten a narrow path on which, after years, they 
find just room enough to look down with contempt upon the 
better claims of scientific experience. 

The wisdom of the best individuals that have ever thought 
about schools and education can be learned, and this is 
valuable experience which normal schools can give. They 
can inspire teachers with enthusiasm which, while it may 
be transitory, lends a freshness to daily work which arouses 
the pupils, and which dry routine work hardly ever engen- 
ders. There is no particular harm, it seems, if the young 
teacher sees in her profession a little more than merely a 
way of making a living. 

While the previous considerations indicate the kind of 
experience which normal schools cannot and the kind 
which they can give, there is a certain sort of experience 
which can be fully possessM before one begins to teach ; 
such as the knowledge of the course of study, the character, 
contents and use of text books, the school laws, the direc- 
tions of board or superintendent, the methods by which 
to teach, means by which to govern pupils, the teacher's 
duties, the keeping of school records, the required reports 
and the m^agement of the school apparatus, ventilation 
and the like. These things can be learned in good normal 
schools ; hence it is not quite correct to assert that the 
graduates of these institutions are sent out without expe- 
rience, and this statement is all the less true, as model 
schools, or schools of practice, afford to the pupils an oppor- 
tunity for practical work in the school room before graduating 
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Opposition, 

Normal schools sometimes meet with a kind of quiet oppo- 
sition or dislike on the part of old teachers. This may seem 
strange, as denying the claims of professional training is 
equivalent to denying to education the character of a science, 
and to place it on the level of mere mechanical routine. Still 
it is not difficult to understand a view that is the natural 
outgrowth of a conservative turn of mind. We cling with 
justifiable love to the recollections of our own education. 
Many teachers 'Whose scholarly acquirements entitle their 
opinions to special weight, received their education in the 
highest institutions of learning, in colleges or universities, 
after a previous course in high schools and academies. Per- 
haps the value of their own training makes them a little 
biased against a course of teaching whose principle seems to 
imply that academical and college training is not sufficient 
for the coihmon-school teacher. But, it is said, there are 
good teachers who have never attended a normal school. 
This is true, no doubt, and everybody knows it. But with 
the same evidence of truth it might be mentioned that there 
are many poor teachers as well who have never attended a 
normal school. It would be just as valid to infer from such 
premises that in order to be a good teacher it is not neces- 
sary to attend a normal school as to infer that all that is 
necessary to become a poor teacher is to keep away from a 
normal school. To point an argument against normal 
training from such a basis is about the same as to declare 
musical training superfluous because there are persons who 
can sing well without such training, on account of a nat- 
urally sweet voice and good ear. A naturally beautiful voice 
is good enough, but it requires the skilful training of musical 
science and art to lead even the natural genius to perfection. 
So in teaching, no doubt, innate aptitude and talent may 
achieve a great deal without special preparation, but they 
might accomplish more if they had careful schooling to assist 
them. To argue against professional training for teachers 
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• 

is to speak against making use of the experience of others, 
and tasted of the barbarons self-conceit of empiricism, which 
thinks little of science. It is, of course, possible to learn the 
work by the practical rontine of years, and many excellent 
teachers have done so, but to parade this in the eyes of 
young aspirants as the best and only way of achieving excel- 
lence is a deplorable mistake. It may be sufficient for the 
natural educational talent, but it is only just sufficient, nor 
does this have a very wide application. There is no super- 
abundance of talent in general, nor any superfluity of educa- 
tional genius in particular, and for the rest careful training 
is not omitted with impunity. Even the genius who will do 
well enough without previous previous professional training 
would do still better with it. Practical skill will not be hurt 
by the study of the science of teaching, for the danger of 
knowing too much is not so great as it seems; it is at least 
successfully avoided by many people. Good teachers would 
be the better by careful previous preparation, and poor 
teachers less poor. 

\ 

Normal School Ideas. 

Another blemish, or disadvantage of scientific preparation 
for this most important work which the advocates of rut- 
work have discovered is that professionally educated teachers 
are filled with new ideas and theories, of which they must 
rid themselves before their work is of any usefulness. Ab- 
sence of ideas is desirable on. a basis only which assumes 
that ignorance is bliss. This sounds very well as a sarcasm, 
but is a rather unsatisfactory and sad saying if meant in 
earnest. The truth lies rather on the other side ; what is 
to be regretted is not the plenty but the dearth of ideas, 
the lack of freshness and originality, the prevalence of 
dead mechanism, the running in dry and dusty ruts^ the lack 
of sympathy with child nature, the want of enthusiasm and 
the careless indulgence engendered thereby, the narrowness 
of a horizon never widened by ideal aspiration, and the nar- 
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Towness and pedagoguism which build Chinese walls between 
school and life education, and ignore the just demands of 
parent and public. The bane of the school room is not the 
presence of ideas, but their absence, which makes teaching 
run in the groove of mechanical tradition instead of appeal* 
ing to tact and living common sense. The learning of new 
ideas, though they may be uncomfortable to those who do 
not like to be disturbed in the long-accustomed course, 
arouses activity, and even if there should be a visionary 
one now and then, they keep school-life in healthy motion 
and in harmony with the demands of the time. But these 
dreaded new ideas of which normal schools are considered 
the source are not at all the gist but the flavor of normal 
school work. The essence lies in the aptitude which the 
pupils take with them to become teachers who do thor- 
ough, conscientious and successful work. 

If, however, the objection referred to above is directed 
against sterile and false theories which may possibly be 
implanted in the minds of the students, the point deserves 
consideration; but, may it be remembered, it is hot di- 
rected against these institutions in general; for it is not 
incumbent upon any class of schools to teach false theories, 
nor are all theories necessarily false. These objections may 
possibly apply io some particular school that is guilty of 
encouraging foolish views and notions that hardly rise to 
the dignity of a theory. No doubt grave mistakes have been 
made in this direction, but fortunately they are not general* 
Kormal schools should cling with an iron grasp to their 
connection with the public schools for which they prepare 
the teachers, and should teach nothing that is not Warranted 
by practice. A theory that is belied by the facts is not 
worth the breath of even the foolish mouth which utters it. 
To this class of notions which should not be taught be- 
longs the conceit which believes that with his graduation 
the young teacher finishes his education. He should know 
that he has completed but a day's work, which years of 
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practice must continue, if it is to avail. He should, at any 
rate, be free from the ^superciliousness that believes thei^e is 
little left for him to learn. 

Success and Failure, 

The practical success of teachers educated by normal 
schools, and the improvement of common schools, are a 
matter of record. The country which first established these 
institutions, and has maintained them these hundred and fifty 
years, has at present a common school system far better and 
less expensive than that of any other nation ; almost all her 
common school teachers are normal school graduates. The 
state which established them first in our country, Massachu- 
setts, sees itself to-day rewarded by a well-deserved educa- 
tional reputation. In our own city, five hundred of our grad- 
uates have had the good fortune to help in the work of our 
city schools, and more than three hundred teachers employed 
at present received their training in our institution. Of the 
the character which their work, in the long run, has in the 
opinion of the School Board, the statistics which I collected 
in 1873-74, in order to test how our pupils rank in their pro- 
fession years after they have left the school, speak conclu- 
sively. Of the 62 graduates of the years 1857-68 still teaching 
in the schools, five were principals, ten were head assistants 
(about one-half the head assistants in the city), nineteen were 
first assistants, and twelve were second assistants. In other 
words, the value of the services of the Normal graduates of 
the classes '57-68 who were teaching in the city at the time 
mentioned, had been recognized by many successive organi- 
zations of the Board by promoting, in the course of years, 
forty-six of the sixty-two to higher positions. 

Time is the safest test of any improvement that is to be 
permanent. To found a normal school to-day and expect 
from it educational wonders to-morrw, is not the action of a 
wise mind, but like that of the child who buries a cherry- 
stone, and digging it up after an hour is disappointed that 
the tree has not grown. 
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!Nor is the sncceBS or failure of any particular school, nor 
of any particular graduate, (although a great deal more is 
said about the failure of one than the success of five hun- 
dred) — Sk criterion of the effect of such training in general. 
Oareful preparation for any task is an aid, not an assurance 
of success. No one pretends that a normal graduate may 
not Ml in her teaching as well as anybody else, but it is 
difficult to understand how this can be construed into an 
argument in favor of dispensing with professional training 
altogether, when it is so clearly an additional reason for still 
more careful preparation. 

Test of Fitness. 

Two years or even one year of training is a better test for 
the teacher's work than a written or oral examination of a few 
hours. The latter may be an efficient test that the applicant 
possesses knowledge, but not that he is able to teach others. 
Hence inability to teach may become evident when the work 
of the normal school is attempted, while if the candidate 
had been employed as a teacher directly it might not have 
been discovered until a failure in the school room had estab- 
lished it, after a part of the lives of the pupils has been 
wasted by worthless attempts at teaching, and the money of 
the community had been paid for bungling experiments. ^ Had 
such a person entered a professional school instead of being 
allowed to engage in teaching at once, his unfitness for the 
proposed calling would have been detected in nine cases out 
of ten, and a useless experiment at public expense avoided. 
In these schools a sifting process is carried on by which 
grjidually those who are not, and likely never will be, quali- 
fied are prevailed upon not to attempt to teach. It is not 
the least merit of normal institutions that by their sifting 
many a poor teacher is kept out of the common schools. It 
may happen now and then, the most careful selection not- 
withstanding, that a graduate is sent out who proves unsuc- 
cessful as a teacher, for it is impossible for the human mind 
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tp judge absolutely of future qualifications by pi*esent ac- 
quirements, and the development of any character may 
diverge from the expected and probable course. When malice 
points to those few who have been sent out without meeting 
with the expected success, justice remembers not only the 
vast number of excellent instructors who have come from 
these institutions, but also that a thousand times as many 
failures are avoided that would occur in the school-room if 
there were no normal schools that winnow the chaff from 
the grain. Truly the cause of education is indebted to nor- 
mal schools not only for what it receives but for what it es- 
capes. 

Inculcation of Ideas. 

Good schools do not attempt or encourage in their pupils 
the forming of premature plans and cast iron rules for future 
action, but rather check them by preventing the students 
from committing themselves in questions which practice 
alone can folly decide. The student is certainly taught 
what can be done in given cases, and studies the reasons 
for possible plans, but he understands clearly that the ques- 
tion as to which is the best way for him to follow depends 
on his own personality, on the character of his pupils, and on 
other variable factors- which cannot be sufficiently deter- 
mined beforehand. Young students are not to be trained 
into the partisanship of any narrow and impracticable wl^im. 
Perhaps a short illustration will make this clearer. In our 
own recitations, among the many other points to be con- 
sidered in connection with school management, the subject 
of corporal punishment is discussed. While the bias of the 
normal school, in harmony with the rules of the Board, is 
decidedly against the use of the rod in the common schools, 
pupils are cautioned when they study the subject that their 
present position in the question is simply a matter of 
theory, and that after all they will have to be guided by 

the circumstances of their future position. As a matter 

4 
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of fact there have been always two parties in every class that 
studied the subject, those who believe in and those who 
oppose corporal punishment. No attempt is made to con- 
vert the two opinions into one. An opinion supported by 
good argument is respected, even if it differs from the 
teacher's. But the principle upon which punishment rests, 
the responsibility in inflicting it, the wishes and views of 
the community, are pointed out, and the legal side of the 
question is stated, so that when the pupil leaves he has not 
been made to form an absolute opinion, but when the neces- 
sity arises that he must decide for himself, he has been 
made to think sufficiently about the subject not to choose 
blindfold. Whatever he does, he knows the beariiTg of 
the resolution at which he arrives. 

Educational Science. 

Normal schools do not teach theory alone, they also give 
practice, as well by the training of teacher-like habits as by 
the arrangement which makes each recitation an exercise 
in teaching. Besides this, the students obtain experience 
in the schools of practice or model schools (School of 
Observation in our own city). True theory is in conformity 
with reality; it is the transmitted knowledge of the best 
minds, and in this case the briefly expressed sum total of 
the thought anij experience of education in general. Nature 
ever keeps its word to the true thought. Leverrier, when 
he discovered the planet Neptune, ascertained its place 
in the heavens, its magnitude and time of revolution, before 
his eye had ever seen it. This, too, was a theory, but it 
harmonized with the facts. 

The question : Is there any science of education possible t 
is answered by the other question : Is there any educational 
experience ? to which question a negative answer would be 
an absurdity. Among all the variable elements — circumstan- 
ces, individuality of pupil, peculiar condition of the special 
school, and so forth, there are factors which are not variable, 
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and hence can be reduced to system and science. Education 
is shaped for and by ethical purposes, and hangs in the 
frame-work of psychological 'and physiological and logical 
laws, and these at least are definable and capable of being 
taught. The history of education is in itself a science; 
showing failure and success in teaching, it instructs the 
student how to avoid failure without going through its hard 
school himself. There are many practical points, details and 
devices in teaching which may be learned by any one before 
attempting practical work. 

No matter how limited the strictly scientific domain of 
education is considered, it cannot be denied that there is such 
a science; and it should be mastered before the practical 
duties are assumed. In other pursuits the tyro may be al- 
lowed to spoil and waste his first piece of work ; in teaching, 
the material is too precious to admit of useless experiment 
and failure. 

Theory and Practice. 

Teaching is a business which must be learned like any 
other. Part of it can be acquired in the school -room only; 
another part may be studied outside of it. Whatever can be 
learned about teaching outside of the school-room the teacher 
should know before beginning to teach practically; enough 
remains to be learned thereafter. The object ^ of normal 
school training is not to supply educational Sphinxes who 
are young teachers one way and old teachers the other, 
who have just graduate and at the same time possess the 
experience of years, but to supply young teachers who have 
mastered part of the science an,d art of teaching, and are will- 
ing to learn more, while the person who takes to teaching 
without professional preparation has to learn all and every 
thing. It may be a desirable plan for the individual to enjoy 
the emoluments of teaching without having lost time in learn- 
ing how to do the work, but the public are interested in ob- 
taining the work of such teachers only as are skilled at least 
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in the elemeutn of the science and art of teaching before they 

receive appointments. 

i 

Present Difficulties, 

Direct advantages are more obvious and popular than in- 
direct ones. By colleges and High schools the community is 
directly benefitted ; by normal schools indirectly through the 
medium of the common schools^, Colleges and High schools 
furnish a great part of the directive power of all the callings 
of life, and the graduates who cherish and support them are 
naturally likely to occupy the most influential positions in 
life. Formal schools receive in the support of their gradu- 
ates, generously as it is given, the support of the teaching 
profession alone, which no matter how great its power in 
forming young minds and their person&l influences, has but a 
humble station in the social scale. Hence without the wide- 
spread root-work which makes other higher schools draw 
support from the sympathy of all classes, normal schools 
must rest in their usefulness for the common schools. 

When Horace Mann flrst established normal schools, his 
great personal fame shed a lustre upon whatever he under- 
took, and the cause profited by it. Ko great personal repu- 
tation enhances their value to-day, they must stand on their 
own merits and find support in the truth that without them 
the common schools would soon be left without a sufficient 
supply of competent teachers. 

At a time of general depression the periodical attacks on 
higher education are made more frequently ; not so, fortu- 
nately, in our own city. Here the public, in following their 
strict policy of retrem^hment, take care that the material in- 
terests of their schools be not hurt. In our community there 
are certain things which need no argument. People do not 
want to have fewer common schools, and build more prisons, 
they do not want to destroy the High schools and import all 
directive talent from other places ; they do not want to crip- 
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pie the normal schools and cut off the supply of competent 
teachers. 

Economy of Normal Schools, 

The influence which this class of schools has -had on the 
improvement of education in general in the short time of its 
existence, is obvious. They are the instrumentalities by 
which the State can influence education. Elevate the teacher 
and you elevate the schools. Take a palace and turn it into 
a BchoolSouse — ^it will be a poor school if the teacher be poor. 
From a pecuniary point of view, the normal schools have 
cost a great deal of money, but have saved to the State ten 
times as much. If it were not for their supply of trained 
teachers, inexperienced persons would have to be appointed 
and receive a salary during thciir apprenticeship in the com- 
mon schools. In the normal school the young teacher finishes 
his apprenticeship before becoming a teacher without being 
paid for it. The question of the support of the normal 
schools may be reduced to this : Shall a teacher receive pay 
before having learned her profession ? If this is not to be 
done, normal schools are necessary in which the aspirant to 
the teacher^s position can learn her calling before undertak- 
ing its work. The difference between a public school system 
which has normal schools, and one that has none, is, that the 
first spends money on young teachers while they are groping 
their way in learning how to teach, while the other lets them 
learn the work first, before it allows them to receive pay. 
One is a system of paid apprenticeship, the other is not. For 
the State it is cheaper to decline to pay for apprenticeship 
and to see that there are normal schools in which apprentice- 
ship is finished before any salaried position is held out. 

Influence on District Schools. 

In our city the close connection between the normal school 
^ and the district schools points out the importance of its posi- 
tion. It has to do justice to its pupils, but should be min(lful 
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at all times that it must subserve the higher interests of the 
general school system Visitors of our district schools 
speak sometimes of the uniformity of the work which, 
without destroying the individual character of the special 
room or school, makes it possible for a pupil to remove *to 
any part of the city and to find a fitting continuation of his 
work in another school: A great organization cannot exist 
and be supervised without uniformity of plan. If uniformity 
of workin a system of schools is to be achieved by a code of 
minute laws regulating every detail, it is bought at a sacrifice 
of individuality of teachers and pupils, and the loss is greater 
than the gain. Dead mechanism and the lowest work will be 
the inevitable result. 

The only feasible way of having a school system of organic 
unity, free from the dead uniformity of mechanical routine, 
the community have chosen by establishing and maintaining 
a normal school through which every teacher has to pass in 
order to live herself into the idea according to which the 
school system is conducted. If there is such a living uni- 
formity in our city, the normal school, which has supplied 
more than five hundred teachers, may claim to have been one 
of the instrumentalities which have helped to bring about 
this result. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

LOUIS SOLDAN, 
Principal Normal School. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL 



The number of applicants admitted to the Junior Glass of 
the High School the past year is as follows : 

Over 80 70 to 80 60 to 70 
percent percent, percent. Total. 
June, 1875 24 102 143 269 

September, 1875 3 16 18 

November, 1876 2 8 12 22 

January '• 18 67 46 130 

April, " 7 21 26 54 

/ 

Total for school year 1876-6 51 201* 241 493 

June, 1876 40 65 60 165 

The Junior Class is divided among the several Branch 
High schools, and there completes the work of the first year 
of the high school course of study. After completion of 
the work of the Junior year, the pupils are submitted to a 
rigid examination before admission to the Second class. The 
Second, Third, and Senior classes yet find accommodation in 
the Central High School building. 

The accompaning report presents the condition of these 
classes, and the vi^ws of the principal in regard to it : 

Report of tbe Principal. 

• 

W. T. HA.BBIS, Esq., Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis : 

Sir — Allow me to submit the following as the Annual Re- 
port for the High School for the year 1875-6 : 

AttendaTice. 

The report for the year, as to attendance, is all that could 
be desired, and I need only say that this exhibit is creditable 
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alike to the managemeiit of the public schools and to the 
piipils who are to justify the efforts expended in the support 
and administration of public education. The enrollment is 
constantly larger, owing to the quarterly promotion from the 
schools below. The statistics likewise indicate a greater 
" tenacity of school life " — ^an indication by no means unfavor- 
able. 

Scholarship. 

• 

The grade of scholarship is quite uniform, but the amount 
of work completed is seriously affected by the change in grad- 
ing and in organization. The present graduate of the High 
school while maintaining the grade of scholarship is less ad- 
vanced if we consider the extent of the course. This evil 
will, we hope, be rectified as the schooli^ adapt themselves |o 
the radical changes which have been introduced. '' 

Deportment, 

The general deportment of the pupils is such as to satisfy 
fair expectation ; our average this year is not so high, and is 
sensibly affected by the periodical introduction of -new mate- 
rial. 

Home Study. 

The amount of home study appears from the tables to be 
on the increase ; the amount of work being less, this phenom- 
enon remains to be accounted for unless explained by a 
greater immaturity on the part of the pupils. 

Changes in the Corps of Tea^ohers. 

Leave of absence was granted by the Board of Public 
Schools to Miss Helen A. Shafer and to Miss Mary H. 
Chidester ; and Miss Mary J. Shafer and Miss Fannie Waters 
were assigned to fill the temporary vacancies. It is but jus- 
tice to them to state that they have fulfilled our expectations. 
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TJte Oraduating OUias. 
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Diplomas were granted to an unusually large number of 
pupils — ninety-nine in all. The scholarship at the Washing- 
ton University was not assigned. The average age of the 
class was 18.6 years; (Boys 18.2 years, Girls 18.7 years). I 
append the customary table of scholarship, deportment and 
attendance. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 
Record of the Oraduating Class. 
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Comparative Record of Oraduating Classes. 
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Chraduates. 

The class of 1876 was the Nineteenth that graduated from 
the High school and swelled the total number to 652. 

The average nomber has been 

186a-1876. SM 

1858—1865. 22.5 

1865—1876 49.9 

1876*...«.«a» ••••••• • .^. •••••••••••....*•••••••••••..• 99. 

The Alumni Association. 
The present officers of this Association are : 

President— W. J. S. Bryan, 1869, 1419 Dodier Street. 
Vtee-President—CB.AS. E. Illslby, 1861, St. Louis Mat. Ins. Bnildiiig. 
Corresponding Secretary — Richabd Fenby, 1865, Bam'l Fenby & Co. 
Recording Secretary— MiB8 Maby L. Dudley, 1867, 2215 Walnat Street. 
Treasurer— Day ij} G. Ball, 1875, Mercantile Library. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Class of 1858— Mrs. Halcyon Childs 2319 Eugenia Street. 

Giles C. Letcher 225 Pine Street. 

" " 1859— 

Edwin C. Bobbins 622 N. Second Street. 

'* " 1860— Miss Delia M. Brey 2647 Olive Street. 

LeoBassieur 513 Chestnut. 

" *' 1861— Miss Sophie T. Martin 927 N. Seventeenth Street. 

Chas. E. lilsley Sixth and Locust. 

" " 1862— 

A. B.Thompson 513 Olive Street. 

'* " 1863— Mrs. M. E. SprouU .2212 OUve Street. 

Wm. C.Dyer 1013 N. Sixteenth. 

" " 1864— Mrs. A. Brookmire 2733 Lucas Avenue. 

Dr. E. M. Nelson 3001 Easton Avenue. 

" « 18e5— 

Fred'k M. Crunden Pub. School Library. 

" " 1866— Miss M. E. Goodin 2642 Olive Street. 

Nathaniel Myers .304 North Fourth. 

" " 1867-Mrs. H. Wiederholt 1208 Dillon Street 

Dr. J. A. Campbell 1010 North Fifth. 

" " 1868— Miss G. L. Greene .3413 Henrietta Street. 

Dr. W. E. Fischel - 1011 North Sixteenth. 
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Class of 186&— Miss 0. E. Histed 913 Autumn Street. 

A. G. Easton 3154Easton Avenue. 

1870— Miss V. E. Stevenson 2109 Walnut Street. 

Ellis S. Pepper Custom House. 

1871— Miss C. E.>Schiefer 712 Chestnut Street. 

W. H. Trask Allen and Hoffman. 

1872— Mrs. Henry Blattner 1607 Dillon Street. 

Frank Hicks 516 Olive. 

1873— Miss Adelaide Johnson 2025 Clarke Avenue. 

Lyman W. Allen 3109 Chestnut Street. 

1874— Miss Belle Sherrick ....1124 Locust. 

Chas. H. Dixon Bank of Commerce. 

1875— Miss Ada Bouton ...*. ...2630 Geyer Avenue. 

Eujifene Macbeth Marcus A. Wolfe. 

1876— Miss Helen R. Scott 2645 Pine Street. 

Henry B. Davis ...Columbia Lis. Building. 



Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. MOEGAN, 

Principal. 



THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



It has been remarked already (p. 15) that the Board has 
not built for the two years past so many school honses as the 
wants of the schools have demanded. A new policy has been 
adopted, — ^^that of making small buildings (one or two stories 
in height) contiguous to the present large schoolhouses. The 
new buildings cost from $1,000 'to $2,000 per room, while the 
rooms in the large building cost from $2,600 to $3,000. Be- 
sides the economy in original cost of building, there is also 
economy in the matter of current expenses. The expense of 
janitor, principal teacher, sometimes also that of yard room 
is saved. There is also the important advantage that the 
pupils in the new additions are classified with the pupils of 
the large school, and thus are well classified or. graded. 
After a school has been built up in one locality it has a sort 
of prestige and by enlarging its accomodations, the wants of 
the district are better provided for than by the establishment 
of schools in new localities. The objections against bringing 
large numbers of children of different ages together in the 
same yard, is easily overcome by partitions in the yard, or by 
locating the addition on adjoining lots. It requires some 
years to build up a new jachool and make it popular. The 
new policy of the Board in increasing the size of the schools 
already established, aims to avail itself of the popularity 
already gained by a school. 

The policy of establishing small primary schools is no 
longer pursued. It is found that the people prefer to send 
their young children to the large district school, even when 
it is at a greater distance, for the sake of the surveillance of 
the older children who attend the grammar department. 
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The continoed iocrease of onr school population most be 
proTidrd for b; new bnildinge ; and it is evident that the 
Board mast soon nndertake the constnictioti of many school- 
bonsM. It ifl appropriate, therefore, that the qnestion of 
school Hygiene nhonld be agtun referred l«. 

Beiool Hygiene. 

In m; report for 1873 — 1, 1 printed a Bnmmary of the re- 
snlt« reacbed by the investigations of the departm^it of 
health in the American Social Science Association. 

Tbe subject has been actively investigated for the past 
three years vitb especial reference to the proper require- 
ments of school bnildings. In' tbe following extract I give a 
condensed summary of Dr. D. F. Lincoln's paper on "The 
Sanitary reqnirementa of Scbool Architecture : " 

*' Tbe bouse doors must open outwards, and must be from 8 
to 12 feet wide. One must be placed near, and if possible op- 
posite the foot of each stAircaae. The floors and walls are 
apt to absorb tbe exhalations from the longs and skin of the 
scholars; they must be made as impervions as possible. 
Walls are to be wainscoted to tbe height of 2} feet in rooms, 
and i^ feet in entries. Entries and corridors should be spa- 
cioot, particularly at tbe foot of stairs. They should be 
lighted directly from out of doors, and the windows should 
be liberal, and so placed as to permit through a}id through 
drafts of air, Other ventilation they will hardly need, but 
they should be warmed. 

"A gcbool for 800 ought to have tbree stairways ; two will 

do for 600. Each of these munt be isolated if possible by 

solid brick walls. One or two landings are desirable to break 

each flight. Wedge-shaped steps and spiral stairs are not 

tasible. The stairoases must be from six to eight feet 

>, and well lighted ; the lighting is not easy if they are 

In tbe center of the bouse. 

Tbe room ought to be oblong, in the proportion of some- 
K like Ave to four. Tbe voice is best heard in such a 
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room, the teacher sitting near one end. To help tJie voice 
farther, and prevent echoes, the comers where cornices are 
commonly put may be slightly rounded ; but cornices, being 
uncleanly and useless, are not to be put up. The distance of 
the furthest desks from the windows should not much ex- 
ceed one-and-a-half times the height of the room in order that 
light may penetrate thoroughly. Columns and piers are to 
be avoided. 

" The walls of the room may be tinted a light green or a 
neutral shade; the ceiling to be white. No wall-paper is 
allowed. The black-boards are in no case to be placed on the 
side of the room where windows are placed. The door of 
the room must open directly into the entry, and. had better 
be near the teacher's desk. The windows must open directly 
upbn the outer air, and must move easily in their frames. A 
transom is to be placed over the door of each room. 

" Blinds (inside, closing with rolling slats) must be used to 
protect against the sunlight in all the rooms. Window-sills 
should be placed at least four feet above the floor, for light 
entering at the level of the eyes only dazzles, and is almost 
useless for illuminating the tops of desks. 

" Ventilation. — An air-tight stove exhausts hardly enough 
air for the needs of one person. Open flre-places are good, 
but at least three or four would be required to ventilate a 
school-room. A system of air-flues, two to each room, open- 
ing both high and low in the walls, and provided with power- 
ful suction from a central heated shaft, is the only satisfactory 
way of getting rid of the foul air in cold weather. Of the 
rooms subsidiary to the school-rooms, the gymnasium is the 
most essential ; it should contain an area at least twice that 
6f a school-room, and need not, if in the house, be higher 
than the other rooms. " 

On the important question of near-sightedness in the pub- 
lic schools, I give the following extracts from a recent ad- 
dress of Dr. Cornelius E. Agnew (before the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York city) : 

6 
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" I think it is very important, in determining the effects of 
school life, that we should study the entire life of the child, 
£ts far as possible. We should take into account questions of 
heredity, and the hygienic conditions, to which the child is 
subjected at home, so that we may be able to know whether 
the child is likely to be a good tissue-builder. Because, as 
we all know, the effect produced by that part of the life of 
the child spent in the school-house will depend very much 
upon the heredity of the child, and upon the way in which 
each particular child builds its tissues. Many things, which 
might produce conditions grave in character in children of 
less stamina, may be borne with impunity by the robust. 
There is difficulty in separating the eflfects produced in school 
houses from those produced by hereditary tendencies. I 
think this 4S a most important separation, and one which 
should always be borne in mind while making up our esti- 
mates upon the sanitary condition of the public schools. 

" I was very much interested in the reports of Cohn, of 
Breslau, published many years ago, containing observations 
as to the condition of the eyes of children in the villages sur- 
rounding that city, and in the school-houses of the city, and 
in its University. " He found that, among the children in the 
villages, the amount of near-sightedness was very small — not 
exceeding two per cent. He made this result a basis for 
further operations, assuming that two per cent, might be ac- 
cepted as indicating as near an approach to the normal eye 
as found anywhere, and continued his examinations through 
the primary and other schools of the city of Breslau, and into 
its University. He found through all the schools, as they 
rose in grade, a progressive near-sightedness among the 
pupils, until the University was reached, where it was found 
to be present in a most appalling ratio, reaching as high — if 
memory serves me — as sixty or seventy per cent. Kow we 
all know that the peasant children in that -country live in a 
state of comparative simplicity, and do not use their eyes to 
any great extent upon work which involves strain. Qther 
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observers, in other parts of Europe, followed with observa- 
tions made in the same direction, and reached nearly the same 
results. When I came to consider the subject here, and 
talked to some of my friends concerning it, I was met with 
the statement that in this country the conditions were pecu- 
liarly favorable for the children ; that in Germany the dietary 
was not as good as here ; that the school-houses were not so 
well built; that there was a system of education in that 
country which was much more severe than that in practical 
operation here, and that the children were put in those schools, 
and kept under that system continuously, from the tender age 
of six or seven years until they had passed through the Uni-. 
versity; and that this continuous strain, added to the danger- 
ous sanitary construction of the school-houses, and the de- 
ficient salubrity of the homes, produced a' state of affairs 
which could scarcely be expected to be present in this country. 
As a matter of course, I was not able to accept such a state- 
ment, and it occurred to me to have tables arranged like 
those of Gohn, aud try and have observations made in the 
city of Kew York, and also in the cities of Brooklyn and Cin- 
cinnati. I selected Xew York as the great metropolis, suppos- 
ing that the children of its population would perhaps show 
as quickly as those of any other city, the effect of straining 
the eye ; and .then taking the children in a city like Brooklyn, 
a city which is a little more provincial than New York ; and 
lastly Cincinnati, where perhaps less strain was brought to 
bear upon the eyes of the children than in either New York 
or Brooklyn. 

^^ I obtained the assistance of Drs; Front and Matthewson, 
of Brooklyn, and asked them to obtain admission to the best 
schools of that city — schools in which the drill was most un- 
relenting. I also sent some of the tables to Dr. E. Williams, 
of Cincinnati* Drs. Ayres and Williams examined the eyes 
of a large number of children in the schools of that city, tak- 
ing, without special selection, children from the primary, 
intermediate, and high schools, in that manner he examined 
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tbie ttjem of eluldf«a wiio vere quite yoon^ aod froB tliat «p 
to tlibe ai^ at vhieb bojm were sent into colleges. Some of 
tlu^ isAAm were aljio given to Dr. W. Cheatbain. the hcHue- 
'ibyf^idao of the Manhattan Eye Hoj^pitaL Xev YorlL. and he 
raj» given |>enni«M(ion to^nake icimilar examinations in the 
Sew York College. That college f«tantl8 at the head of the 
imMie school system. The lioys reaeh it by merit, and they 
may lie considered — so to speak — as the cream of the system. 
** When these tables irere returned, and the observations 
summed up, it was foutid that the result obtained in Xew 
Vork, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati had a striking correspond- 
<fiice to those obtained in Breslau ; and that near-sightedness 
increased as we ascend from the lowest to the highest schools 
in New York, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati, in about the same 
miio as in the city of Breslau. We« of course^ then immedi- 
ately rejected the idea that the children of Breslau and its 
vicinity were under influences peculiar to that country. I 
then felt very desirous of arriving at some conclusion, if pos- 
Mible, as to how far the system of education generally pursued 
in our schools might be charged with bringing about, in the 
eyes of scholars, a state of affairs which intelligent persons 
would be compelled to regard as objectiouable. Now, while 
I recognized that this general increase of near-sightedness 
was deplorable, I by no means was forced to the conclusion 
that the schools themselves were to blame in this country, in 
so great degree as previously supposed, and as many allege. 
I have no doubt but that work done in schools may come in 
is a large factor in the production of this condition of the 
^yes, but 1 am not prepared to give any opinion as to the 
(•xar.t value of the factor. Statistics are like a two-edged 
Hword — they cut both ways — and it is the part of wisdom to 
be careful in making deductions from them. While, therefore, 
there was found to be an increasing amount of near-sighted- 
uess in these schools, I was not able to satisfy myself as to 
how much was due to conditions existing in the schools, and 
how much due to hereditary habits of life ; in other words, to 
oouditions existing in the habits and homes of the scholars. 
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"Progressive, near-sightedness is a disease. A near-sighted 
eye is not a normal eye. When the child is born in the nor- 
mal state, the eye is not near-sighted. Now, the eye is an 
organ which is plastic when the child is born ; it is in a con- 
dition to be changed in its shape ; its tissues are in a condtion 
to be modified by the use which is made of the organ. Com- 
monly the child goes on until it reaches the age of eight or 
ten years, perhaps a little older, when it is observed that it 
has to hold whatevpr it is looking at a little nearer to the eye 
than previously, and then, on examination, reveals the fact 
that the eye is near sighted. If you follow such a child up 
to the age of twenty-live or thirty years, it will be found thai 
the near-sightedness has doubled, and perhaps quadrupled. 
Now, we know, by means of the ophthalmoscope and other 
means, that the near-sighted eye is changed from the spher- 
ical to the elliptical, or ovoid form, and that progressive 
myopia is always marked by change in the shape of the eye. 
Inasmuch as the eye is made up of living tissue which is con- 
stantly undergoing the process of waste and repair, you can 
readily perceive that the law inducing the amount of. such 
wast« and repair is very much determined by the character 
of the tissue-building process in each child, and the way in 
which that child uses the eyes. For example, the child is 
allo\^ed to sit, perhaps for hours, with the body partly bent, 
and the face inclined towards a book which rests in the lap 
while reading; here the accomodation of the eyes is taxed 
in looking at a minute object while they are in a bad condi- 
tion, and all this time waste and repair is going on as best as 
it may. The child would go blind in an instant were there no 
tissue reproduction. Now, if the eye is used while the body 
is in an unfavorable position, it cannot be nourished as it 
should be, and the pressure of the muscles upon the eyeball 
and the action of the crystalline lens in focalization must 
bring about changes which lead to this progressive form of 
disease. Then let the child go at an early age into a school- 
house where perhaps it will be placed upon work with books, 
slates or copy-books which could be better done by means of 
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the black-board or models, and again the eyes are etrained, 
and so the an&Torable effectfl are continned. 

" In accordance with the plan which has been detailed, the 
eyes of 1479 stndents were examined. Of these, 630 were in 
Cincinnati, 649 in Sew York, and 300 in Brooklyn. 

*' In Cincinnati, the students examined were of the primary 
and intermediate Hchools, and clasBes of the normal and high 
Kchools; in Nev York, of the introdactory, freshmen, sopho- 
mores, jnnior and senior classes in the'lfew York College; 
in Brooklyn, of the Polytechnic Institnte. In nearly all cases 
the refraction was determined by trial glasses, and afterward 
corrected by the ophthalmoscope. 

"The first table, embracing the examinations of the 630 
children in Cincinnati, gives, for the district schools, 209 
scholars, and of these there were 83J per cent, who had nat- 
ural, or what is called emmetropic eyes. In those schools 
the near-sightedness rate was 10 per cent. In the interme- 
diate schools, the eyes of 210 scholars were examined, and of 
"--- *"' per cent, were natural, and 14 per cent, uear-sighted. 
le normal and high schools, the eyes of 210 stadente 
tmined, and of th^e 78 per cent, were emmetropic, 
ler cent, near-sighted. 

le second table we have the results of examinations 
the eyes of 549 students in the New York College, 
he introductory classes, 5?^ per cent, were found 
ipic, and 29 per cent, near-sighted, 
te freshman class 42^ per cent, had natural eyes, and 
sent, were Dear-sighted. In the senior class 50 per 
il natural eyes, and 37 per cent, were near-sighted. 
1^ sophomore class no very material difference ftYtm 
s observed in the preceding classes : but in the junior 
per cent, had natural eyes, and 56 per cent, were 
bted. 

he third table we have the result of observations 
lon the eyes of 300 students in Brooklyn. Of those, 
ere found in the academic department of the Poly- 
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technic Institate 56 per cent, with natural eyes, and 10 per 
cent, near-sighted 

'^ In the collegiate department, 158 students, 53 per cent, 
had natural eyes, 28^ per cent, were near-sighted. 

^'Summarized, it is found by these tables, that of the 
students examined at Cincinnati there were 10 per cent, near- 
sighted in the district schools, 14 per cent, in the intermediate 
schools, and 16 per cent, in high schools. 

" Of the students examined in the New York College, 29 
per cent, of the introductory class were found to be near- 
sighted ; 40 per cent, of the freshman class ; 35 per cent, of 
the sophomores; 53 per cent, of the junior class, and 37 per 
cent, of the senior class. 

" Of the students examined at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, near-sightedness was found in 10 per cent, of the 
eyes in the academic department, and in 28 per cent, in the 
collegiate department. 

Educational Endowments. 

For the year 1875 the donations for educational purposes 
in* the United States amounted to $3,803,143. This is a large 
decrease from previous amounts. As stated in my report for 
1874, the donations to educational purposes for 1873, 
amounted to $12,081,738, and for 1874 the amount was 
$11,226,977. The following exhibit shows the items in detail 
for 1874 and 1875 : 

For 1874. For 1875. 

Universities and Colleges $1,690,467. $2,701,141. 

Schools of Science 481,804. 147,112. 

Schools of Theology 1,111,559. 404,356. 

Schools of Medicine 44,531. 72,395. 

Superior Instruction of Women 241,420. 

Preparatory Schools 723,040. 300,675. 

Secondary Instruction ....^ 282,081. 140,496. 

Libraries 75,442. 

Deaf and Dumb 6,873. 24,969. 

Miscellaneous 1,250,600. 9,000. 

Total. $5,907,707. . $3,803,143. 
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The following is tlie list of papils who were not absent or 
tardy for the two hundred days of the scholastic year. The 
list inelndes those for 1875, as well as for 1876, as no publica- 
tion was made of ihe list in the last report : 

NoKMAL School 1S76, For tmo yean: Sophie BKhmshusati, Cdm B«Ifanif, Jjotj 
Low. For €nu year: Lerilla Bndj, Celia Cafidl, Joanna GftnoO, Amdla dole, 
Mflfgie Doiioren, Jennie Donlsp, Lenra Dwjer, Maggie Farrell, Ellen Finni- 
gao, Maggie FUhwi^, Marf Goodin, Emma Greene, Helen H. Hfll, Maggie 
Hughes, Sopliie Jasper, Lacy Low, Mammse C. Lynn, Mollie Mann, SarUi McGnire, 
Emilj Meier, Lndla Biehards, Marj Ringling, Adelia Sleeper. Sigrid Smith, Loolaa 
WaMerman, Emma Whitman, Kate Baker, Mary Baker, Fannie Bennett, MvyBjme, 
Ella Carter, Lillie ChattiUon, Alice Chibnall Jolia D. Donn, Adele Fisde, Fannie 
Fuller, Stella Fulton, Lena Gates, C. £. Griffith, F. Griffith. Maggie Hans, Mollie 
Koberle, Madeline Laaar, Corine Lynch, Mollie Mann, Laura Mansfield, Emily Meier, 
Pauline Peters, Loella Bichards, Clara Singling, Eliza Bobbins, Blanche Boas, 
Elizabeth Bntfedge, Emma Simms, Marie 8tocker, Maggie Sulliran. 



High School 1974-d-6. For three year$: Ida Boyden, Carries. HIght, Anna Boydm, 
Clara E. Calhoun, Jennie F. Chase, ClanentineLArnuichi, Mary A. Moylan, Maty 
H, Sheperdson, Katie O. Timmonds, A4elaide Chapman. For two years: Anna M. 
Wilson, Anna Boyden, Clara E. Calhoun, Jennie F. Chase, Clementine LafranchI, 
Mary A. Moylan, Kate O. Timmonds, Mary H. Sheperdson, Adelaide Chapman, 
H^ory Dale, Eugene Macbeth, Chas. C. Spragne, Gus. A. Wurdeman, Walter B. 
Dryden, G. Lansing Morrill, Julia F. Dodge, Clara N. Lord, Adelaide W. Bamsey, 
BenJ . T. Sayitz, Henry B . Daris, Clarence W. Hodge. For one year : Eva Golf, Amelia 
Botteck, Ella Thompson, Belle F. Carroll, Gussie M. Choi»el, Julia T. Dodge, CecUia 

A. Dwyer, Elizabeth J. Edwards, Katie A. Jones, Maggie Lack, May Lewis, ClaraX. 
Lord, Matilda Obnsorg, Adelaide W. Bamsey, Annie Waney, Ida £. Warner, John 

B. Higdon, Jr. , Ernest M. Curtis, Henry B. Davis, Oscar Doering, Chas. Hoflknan, 
Wm. Hnnicke, BenJ. T. Savitz, Walter H Wilcox, Theoph. Conzelman, Frank P. 
Crunden, Charles B. Hight, Clarance W. Hodge, Felix H. Hunicke, Wm. U. Lane, 
Marcus Marks, Bollo B. Bediield, Wm. M. Scndder, Adolph C. Taussig, John Vogel- 
sang, Edward B. Woodward, Lillie Balmer, Nannie H. Berthoud, Alma Brockstedt, 
Mary B. Brown, Mary £. Lynch, Adelle S. Miller, Emma Bedemeyer, Julia F. 
Bobbins, Helen E.Scott, Belle O. Shields, Nannie Tarrants, Lizzie M.BuQer, Alice G 
Bragg, Luella Cunningham, Bessie Davb, Mary G. Day, Dora Fisse, Fannie £. 
Hinchman, Sophie Hughes, Emma B.Lange, Maggie McWeeney, Martha J. Montague, 
Alices. Pettes, Louise Bickart, Leila B Smelser, Jeannette Stern, Fannie Wachtel, 
EllaS. Ward, Charlotte P. Cozens, Sarah A. Dale, Eva A. Hatch, Mary Jennings, 
Grace A. Kitchen, Mattie M. Lare, Amalla Meyer, Fannie H. Quesnal, Amanda Yon- 
der Au, David C. Breckinridge, Henry Meier, D. Castleman Webb, Wm. B. Vickroy, 
Henry C. Thorn, A. C. Seemau, George D. Barron, Hugo W. Bartscher, Otto F. 
Heckelmann, Oscar F. Heitmeyer, Wm. C. Hudson, James M. Savitz, Wm. Zachritz 
Julius Hartmann, Bichard Keenoy, Walter B. Manny, Ed. W. Puellmann. 

F1B8T Bkakch, High School 1875-6. For two years: Bose Shnmacher. For one 
year: James Armstrong, Hudson Chapman, Oscar F. Heitmeyer, Herman Sutter, 
Julia Albeltz, Louisa Craig, Annie Davies, Louise Gemhardt, Lillie Harris, Nellie^ 
Harris, Adelia Hayden, Adeline B. Meyer, Maggie Sullivan, Otto Bruns, Dennis 
Byrne, Louis Dehner, William Hettel, Alfred Laverdure, Henry A. Schulze, Lilbum 
Shields, George £. Young, Josephine Ambruster, Cecilia L. Benda, Edith Bereman, 
Mary Byrne, Julia Clarke, Emma L. Ferguson, Hattle Glair, Susie Lebens, Minnie 
£. Mulford, Katie O'Donnell, Annitee Blbot, Susie Seymour, Yaleriee Tolkacz. 
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Second Branch, High School 1875-6. For tioo yean: George D. Barron, AJ fired 
B. Chapman, Mary 6. Day. For one year : Julia Bohl, Theodore Coniftdes, Edward 
Conrades, James B. Foster, Sophii C. Hughes, Frank L. Misner, Jeanetto Stem, 
Nannie Trigg, Tillie Weber, Ella Ward, Henry A. Jacot, Washington Minor, John 
Rogers, William Swabe, Charles Yander Au, George B. Wilson, John Mars. 

Thibd Branch, High School 1874-5-6. For two years: Willie Porter. For one 
year: Lowry Biggers, Adelle Fisse, Eva Hatch, Rudolph Hoeppner, August 
Hnnicke, L. Hassendeubel, Whitfield Massingale, Carrie Lowe, Martha Stark, Emma 
Williams, William Zacritz, Henry Vogel. Maggie McWeeny, Carrie Weiner, Laura 
Skrainka, Clara Skrainka, Ottilie Eisenhardt, Corrinne Speck, Emilie Speck, Charles 
Gallenkamp, Gustav Wamsganz, George Appel, Sam'l B. Bumaugh, Louis Hnfnagle, 
Julius Schwarz, Emil Gessler, John Lund, Oscar Hecker, Ellas Greene. 

Fifth Branch, High School 1875. For two years : Belle McNair, BenJ . Ahrens. 

Ames School 1874-5-6. For three yearh : Leo Gieezelmann. For two years: Charles 
G. Hyatt, Theodore Gieszelman, Gusiav Vahle, Louisa Fishbeck. For one year: 
Theodore Howmiller, William Drees, John Buhl, Lina Kirsten, MoUie Smith, Rosa 
Baur, Emma Winter, Flora Marsh, Louisa Hyatt, John Hotto, August Lueking, 
Albert Kleinschmidt, Wm. Lamport, Louisa Reinker, Annie Walmker, Ella Hemp- 
hill, Lizzie Teuteberg, Anuie Hedges, Susie Stoddard, Florence Hyatt, Martha Hall, 
Emma Vahle, Lina Reinker. 

Bates School 1874-5-6. For four years : Frank Roseman. For two years: Annie 
Mahr, Henry Teschner. For one year: Nellie Locken, Pauline Schuler, Lizzie Kir- 
nen, EmmaOhnemus, Susie Mitchell, Maggie Lauff, Hattie Mudge, Jeannie Mudge, 
Mina Finke, Tillie Davis, Meta Deacher, Annie Brockmeyer, Georgic Denning, Mary 
Gerahty, Belle Decker, Frank Roseman, Conrad Lauff, Thomas Bourke, Jno. Mar- 
graaf, Jno. Hynes, Jno. Lockett, Andrew Whalen, Jno. O'Harra, Ella Crawley Jno. 
Hagerty, Willie Murphy, Henry Tischn^r, Jacob Grassmuck, Edward Tischner, Jno. 
Tischner, Thomas Spilker, George Parker, Mary Barth, Mary Kopetz, Louisa Kopetz, 
Annie Maher, Katie McCo8h,LouisaJudd, Lizzie Ijcep, Susie Kirnen, Amelia Kirnen. 

Benton School 1875-6. For two years: Laura Stoll, Edna Garvin. Fur one year: 
Maggie Parle, Cornelia Scott, Gertrude Meyer, Amelia Carara, Alvine Dinkelman, 
EmmA Fershbecker, Julia Ribot, Rosa Smith, Florence CafEall, Mary Pommer, LUlie 
Bathgate, Emma Cornwall, Clara Casper, Emma Vierther, Laura Trischell, Tillie 
Bischoff, Mary Collins, Alice Stout, Maud Close, Rose Besancom, Josephine Gerdella, 
Maggie Coyle, Henry Luyties, George Lamb, Harry Zahn, Archie Wilson, Eddie 
Bnins, WlUie Shinkle, Clarence Schoup, Charles Long, Eddie Wolff, George Wag- 
goner, Charles Weber, George Spalding, Eddie Davis, Charles Smith, Harry Wagoner. 

Blow School 1875-6: For one year: Thomas Ahrens, Julia Byers, John Duncan, 
Lillie Cander, Bertha Mueler. 

Casb School 1874-5-6. For three years : John H. Bergmann. For two yrars : John 
Egli, George Meers. For one year : Louisa Sonne wald, Annie Moll, Laura Rupenthal, 
Willie Henschen, Samuel Buschman, Adolph Groergen, Nora Galrin, Louisa Langton, 
Ida Bohl, Rowena Barnes, Lydia Hummcrt, Maggie Volk, Carrie Kohlmeier, Rosa 
Miller, Louisa Tholl, Annie Asums, Lizzie Melitzer, Emma Wicdmann, Henry 
Beckmann August Licht . 

Carr Lane School 1874-5-6. For two years: Sarah Taylor, Alwina Hertwig, Harry 
Dums. For one year: Hattie Whittle, Julia Sullivan, Richard Boren, Chas. Bach- 
man, Belle Brant, LeeHernicher, August Gossel, Annie Taylor, Cora Richards, Liz- 
zie Sylvester, Lizzie Krauth, Augusta Haase, August Bosse, Emma Laher, Kllen 
Shun, Mary B. Murphy, Theresa Gog, Otto Grunalto, Maggie Ward, Mary McClure, 
Gertrude Mackay, EmmaJCimmel, Nellie Man, NinaEttman, Patrick McGuire, Maggie 
Bradford, Minnie Dryden, Hannah Diehl, Matilda Kimmel, Alice Dean, George 
Dependahl, Robert Zercher, Albert Widmar, Maggie Burkhardt, Louisa Luhm, Henry 
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George Schilling, Henrietta Schultz, Hattie Vonderan, l^izzie Vonderan, Annie 
Weigand, Lizzie Caspari, Eddie Eggs, Eddie Flaghi, Mary Flippin, Annie Gerling, 
Blanche Flippin, Frances Heidenny, Grenevere Hebert, Tillie Hellman, Henry Lind- 
hrest, Cornelius McGilway, Louis Marx, Ernest Mueller, Louis Navo, Henry Pusch, 
Linnie Lynimes, Unice Willmore. 

EvacBXTT School 1874-1!^. For four years : Missouri Raymond, Alfred Nowakowski, 
Carrie Raymond. For three years : John Day, Olivia Day, Sarah Archshoeffer, Clara 
RaymondjJames J utz, Mary Donovan, Clara vArchtfhoeffer, Jennie ArchshoefTer, Annie 
Donovan. For two years : William Day, Mary Mack, Max Gotthardt, Joseph MoGuiire, 
Mary Bulfln, Minnie Schnur, Pauline Meyer, Herman Doreges, Henry Meyer, John 
Donovan. For one year : August Blatner, John Bell, William Bardey, Henry Baur^ 
Charles Mick, William Lange, AlfVed Webb, Peter Rumler, Eddie Smith, Harry Eads, 
Tommy Doyle, Herman Schroeder, Robert Bell, Mattie Linan, Clara Moore, Annie 
McGovem, Clara Vallandigham, Alice Pollard, Maggie Bulfln, Minnie Meyer, Ada 
Lewis, Mary Mudge, Ella Donovan, Lizzie Kandowe, Mary Milbush, Sail ie Hohen- 
thal, Julius Conrad, August Nitchmann, George Dremeyer, Julius Archshoeffer, 
Charles Bartlett, Eddie Meyer, Henry McGuire, Fritz Siebert, Dan. O'Brien, Maud 
Beard, Agnes Keenoy, Annie Swanson, Annie Mulcahey, Bfamie O'Connell, Annie 
Schneider, Mary Mulcahey, Lizzie Coyne, Tillie Dietrich, Julia Schneider, Rosa 
O'Hare, James Hfggerty, Ophelia Carter, Amelia Mick, Mena Miller. 

Franklin School 1874-5-6. For four years : Isetta Barsalous, Graee Malmene. For 
two years: Edward Keller, Julius Bair. For one year: Mamie Eroeger, Linda 
Cannon, Amanda Marganen, Alvina Flischman, Kate Harpke, Rose Brady, Thomas 
Gredel, Theo. Stockhoff, Frank Curtis, Emily Hoffinan, Au^sta Heideman, Agnes 
Stark, Kate Brown, James Bardsley, Frank Aufderheider, Edward Banker, Thomas 
Brown, Charles Flaherty. 

Fkanklin Branch 1874^-76. Emma Enzmger, Pauline Wirtz, William Lange, Louis 
Wild, George Korink. 

Gahblb School 1874-6-6. For two years : Edward Rinoimeline, Matilda Schultz. 
For one year: Minnie Speidel, Martha Stittell, Addie Krampe, Emma Krampie, By- 
ron McFarland, Herman Beck, Arthur Uhl, Edward Longtimm, John Idler, Charles 
Voitlcin, Clement Blankmeister, Peter Jorgensen. Belle C. Chenot, Cecelia Necker, 
Louisa Saul, JuUa«Neukbmm, Beatrice Chinot, Augusta Chenot. 

Gravois School 1874-5-6. For two years: Emma Hahn, Louisa Beyer. For one year: 
Herman Dippel, Gnstuve Kahn, George Koonig, Robert BeUar. 

Hamilton School 1874-5-6. For one year: Wm. Plassman, Maggie McCabe, Mollie 
May, Willie May, John Tracy, Augusta Boettcher, Nellie Kelly, Minnie Rhode, Louis 
Bent. 

Htmboldt School 1S74-5-6. For two years: Jno. Weber, Albert Bange. For one 
year: Julia Reith, Louisa Severin, Lizzie Schollmeyer, Annie Hesler, Elise Horn- 
man, Louisa Christman, 'iosephlue Meyer, Jno. E. Krich, Herman Guess- 
nieier, Jacob Paffel, Frank Zepf, Geo. Zepf, Walter Brockstedt, Chas. Schlichting, 
Jacob Schappe, Fred. Gack, Fritz Lowensteiu, Albert Croissant, Franx Echerich, 
William Brown, Ira Miller, Emma Reiciimaii, Emma Kuecking, Louisa Yesoflsky, 
Theresa Brown, Katie Strele, Mary Buchanan, Bertha Banges, Katie Schmidt, Louisa 
Ott, H^nry Bastion, Jos. Weigand, Robert Paulus, Frank Gutwald, WUlie Wilde, 
Louis Saum, Willie Kerr, George Schappe 

Ikvino ScHaoL 1874-5-6. Frank Boekmann, Jenny Nosh, Louis Niemiller, Cyrus 
Robbing, Ida Reinert, Joseph Giiillering, George Kippenberger, Geo. Nosh, Clara 
Aufderheide, Amelia Farreil, Huldah Kuhn. 

Jeff£BS0N School 1875-6. For four years : Herman Mardtfrf. For three years: Geo. 
Bahrenburg, Wm. Mardorf, Louis Greenagel. For two years : Jessie Wallace, Fannie 
Harris, Emma Mueller, Leota Rust, Emimn Burke, William Rust, Fred Zibbell, Lena 
Amala, Kellie McCabe, Louise Vallet, Jennie Wheeler, Jennie Bergen, Fannie Asema- 
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ebar, Bdward Appenoo, Emm* Del^nun, Aogiut Delgnun, Lizilc Grots. For one 
yiar: Jobn Barrett, Lbzle Sanig, Id> Bender, Anunds Owen, DstM Becker, John 
OlbboD, Msi7 Bonh. Annie Asenucher, EUvmrd Rninmler, [anbiri Ingmra. Emnu 
Sorber, M»ry J. Lily, Annie Bewler, Annie Hmrmon, Freil Wagner, George Tatlet, 
Jobs Dumberlin, Barbara, Klein, Alice Apperton, Angnsta Hennaon, Bertha Wli>- 
laod, Wallace Beere, William Aj>emicher, Jabn Devoy, Jamea Gibbon, LluieUonw- 
hnod, Nettie Brown, Bertha Snrber, ^phia FleiacbmaD, IlEnr;KDeta, rnmcli AsnH- 
cher, Cbarleg Kingiley. Mary Hnetia, M^rj Varle;. Emma Morgan, Jacob Eekert, 
Lena Hatuiuaan, Henry Kile. Emma Wiue, Ida Boblman'. Amanda Dickbaner, 
Bertha Eiae, G«arge Daria, Emma Ten-scti, Cbr!«tlin Hmmnler, Blefaanl O'Toole, 
Jocephlne Gannon, MaUleKllgore, Angnsta Hansmann, MailieStipp, Boealle Hnette, 
Emma Rnppen thai, Annie Bolte, Delia BnatinK, Annie Heme, Minnie Grole, Fred'k 
Wen, Henry Croeger, Tboma* Rooney.Elln BalUnl, Mar; Nictor, Minnie Droege, 
Lizzie VogelpobI, Jotie Oemhart, Aila McDobagh. Liiiie .tackaoo, Rob* Beuler, 
George Woirmeyer, Francia Bile, Louia Feldmann, Angnsl Streck, Anitnai lAbrman, 
Jnlloe Fink, irenry Hooker, Frederic Wagner, Charles Kasseibanm, Herman Miller, 
Prank Jen nlngd, George K-jsler, Thomaa Briiton, Minna Kauateiner. 

Jimmo:! Bbibch im.-i-S. For two t,eart : Charles Ingraham, Geocse Wolfmejer, 
FnToni^ar: Charles Rappenthal, Cordelia Kirets, Henry .'tehlecter, L«uia Corrella. 
Albert iirlfeldl, Emma Wnfnier, William Long. Darid Itaris, Loais Wenuel, Julin^ 
Kroeger, Loretta Haeeael, Delia Dickman, Hicbael M, Hyman, George Miller, Fran- 
elaKlle, Jaliua Kriue, Mary Witle, Jennie Itead, Qara Entemana, Kelka Banker. 
Chartea Wagner, Albert Rahing. William Uollka. Amelia Besaler, lEary Meyer, Em- 
maHtcige, Henry Engl ebrecbl, George Hnnler, Harry Haper. Tillle GroUn. Clara 

LiiCLiDi HoHOOL 1B74-!i-0. For too '/tan: Sarah Link. Fred Belger, Oecar Lips. 
nnaHchmell, Beriha Bloaa, A1&«1 KnlnUel, For nnc jiear: Louis* Hodde, Matilda 
pebner. Vancy Williams, Mary fliein, Ida Fmelicb, Amelia Maroh, Louia Dehner. 
liarlnJana*en, Jaliua Webrle, Henry Otiri. Loni- Pritzko, Albert ttchmel Mr, Emile 
'olrenderf, Wm. Weeman. AHVedKninlzel, Emma Bnicher, Annie WlldennatlM, 
mma Deeclier. tjoulaa Reltz, Carrie Dlehl. Lonn Schaaff, Mary BtabenoT. Emilia 
:*rg. Annie Zenker, Cornelia Brucker, Willie Iluue, Charles Behrena, Willie SoRer 
heodore Fhlllppe, Bicliard Larner, George Nelderer, Anguat Buroee, Adolph Gal- 
ng. Prank Nousa, Robert Wagner, Willie Bmcker, Adolph Wolgendorf, Tbomaa 
'llllams, Albert Eecheilck, Willie Kaatcn, GoBlave Nudner. 

LiriTim School lST5-fl. Fur ihrc4 yean: Conrad Fink, Annie Syka. Fin- mt 
»r-^Iatan Ealcr, Bertha Giitfrennd, Geo. HarUnann, Emma Prick, U. Wische. A1- 
srt W. IlHBner, John Schneider, Fred. Flentze, Bertha Schumacher. Ida Tandegrlf, 
oulaaPanli, Lizzie Vortrlede, Amelia Berrl. Minnie Happel, Sophie Cowan. Minnie 
reilerkkaon, Kate Nol ling, Emma Rindakoff', Loalaa i^ntel, Valentine Harbai, H, 
lea>, Frank Harbut. 

lAVcmM Sciiooi. 1874-»-fl. Fqr Soar yratt: Ida Steinberg, For three yean: Alice 
mbmater, Loalaa Ambnisler. Mary Juerder For taa f/eari: Mallle Kennedy, John 
lebke. For one near; Mollie Barron, Emma Kl^selboat.AuailTi Kenbn.Ednard Keubn. 
mma Laiifer. Dora Kralt, Allle Taylor, Edward Kleekump, Amanda Obeohaue, 
ngene Miller. Julia Cmnmon, Howard 8coH, Carrie Werner, Budulpb Kllgan, Hary 
ereer, John Murray. Olio Steinberg, William Knecht, Adola Steinberg, Henry 
[onaban . 

Ltun SriKiuL lt)T(i-8. For lao yeari: GeorgeKleln. For one year: Emll Krause, 
rederlck Habn, Henry Brlnkmou, Choa. Argeahoimer, Albert Header, Adam HolT- 
lan, IIUo Benjamin, Lllllo CopeUnd, Annie lUeyer, Kate Diuikanl, Bcrtlm Wdner, 
rederic Ooltwhalk. Harry Wutaon, Thuo. Rirnecke, Willie Winkleman, George 
fbllUker, Katie KalbUub, Laura Johnson, Lizzie West, Frieda Pienlng, Lena Kuhn. 
Mipisos Si^noiir. lH7fr.«. For tfiretyeari: Adolpb Huaemann. Far two yearn Tlll<e 
luennemuun, Henry Kaltaubach. For one year: Corrlne Lynch, Katie Rlngllng, 
lOulia Poelinger, Cora Ullcbel, Katie Schaohl, Bertha Lennswald, Lonlaa Joquel, 
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Emma Kleye, TyUlie Kleye, Herman Santer, August Joquel, Fred. Eberhant, Willie 
Schaoht, Willie Heode, Theo. Metz, FriU Wilker, Willie Bremmer, Eddie Kalk, Jno. 
Wolde, Lizzie Stelle, Amelia Finke, Natalia Metzgar, Lena EUers, Matilda Marsh, 
Clara Woener« Lucy Neuhaus, Anna Funk, Johanna Doennemann, Anna Kaiser, 
Mary P&iT, Otto Oundlaoh, Geo. Stumpf, Adolph Fehlman, Fred. Stumpf, Adolph 
Manchenheimer, Max Udell, Hurry Hauk, Jno. Wilker, Aug. Ellers,' Jos. Schoell, 
MoUiePfeUrer. 

Mabamac School 1874-5. JFV>r one year : Mary Bechtold, Julia Ringling. 

O 'Fallon School 1874-5-6. For one year: Amelia Hager, John Flottman Pauline 
Wiest, Amelia Klinthvoi't, Frank Geiselman. 

Pbabodt School 1874-5-6. For three years : Mollie Siegel. For two years: Mary 
Alt, Emil Hoeppi^r. For one year: Albert Seeman, Arthur Herrold, Daniel Green, 
Alice Chribnal, Erwin Reipschlaeger, Alft-ed Fuelle, Martha Stark, Jennie SwiUer, 
EmmaKadletz, Frank ShadofT, Peter Moskop, Katie Grosvener, Eva Hatch, Minnie 
Biggers, Emil Dienst, Otto Heckleman, Eddie Meyer, Oscar Rapp, Louis Bechel, 
Ida Haarstlt)^, Chas. Alt, Emil Hoeppner, Frank Hardt, Tillie Rapp, Louis Roth- 
weiler, Matilda Stelnwender, Cora Green, Willie Ludhoff, Adolph Hermanns, Clara 
Keety, John Frohaixl, Oscar Seguinot. * 

PxNBOBS School 1874-5-6. For one year: TettaHordde, Retta Pretzel, Wm. Smith, 
George WolflT, John Hilmer. 

PxSTALOZZi School 1875-6. For two years : John Schweraler, John Zimmer. For 
one year: Annie Sch well, Elizabeth Kram, Barbara Herod, Lizzie Fernan, Annie 
Rooke, Mary Kamstem, Annie Micbenfelder, Willie Betzold, Otto Winterer, Willie 
HofllBtetter, Alonzo Drain, Ad.ira Doerr, Geo. Winterer, Cha8.Eckert, John Schwerz- 
ler, Sophie Wetzel, Ida Fleischman, Adeline Baehr, John Betzold, Otto Schultz, 
Robert Gaertner, Frank St. Clair, Willie Geist, Thorny Heffenmeier. 

PoPK School 1875-6. For one year: Alice McGrath, Christian Straszacker, Tillie 
Glitz, Sterling Stenart, Richard Little, Frank Glitz, John Diemert, Henry Truenstein, 
Minnie Yetta, Dora Track. 

Shkpabd School 1875-6. For three years : Lena Dockendorf . For two years : Thresa 
Dockendorf, Elfrida Kahlert, Dora Boresi, Henry Schramm. For one year} Tinnie 
Wagner, Hulda Thul, Henry Kiefer, John Thul, Rosa Marsha, Mollie Jones, Fritz 
Potthoff, Louisa Nessel, Thresa Rupp, Thresa Wilkinson, Joseph Frank, Geo. Yolz, 
Robert Jones, Julia Schoenfeld, Albert Schmidt, Pauline Emmeweger, Augusta Len- 
hardt, Louisa Fricker, Henry Wagner, Carrie Kiburz, Geo. Kiefer, Minnie Dowling, 
Lizzie Eckrick, Annie Ehrhardt, Tillie Weber, Josephine Wagner, Tina Welti. 

Stoddard School 1874-5-6. For three years : Julia Dang, Katie Spelbrink. For tw9 
years : Joseph Coyle, Helen Durkel, Lltcy Gaylord, Becca Turner, Ed. H. Joy. For 
one year: Ellis Evans, Geo. Graff, Chas. Seavers, Benjamm Loth, Willie Hoffman, 
Junior King, Willie Miller, Grace Mansfield, Robert McMath, Noble Euston, Hartie 
Klyman, Harry Jordan, Geo. Cole, John Luke, Harry Weyeth, Sadie Hill, Maggie 
Baker, Katie Talbott, Marian Bell, Sallie Peck, Marian McFarland, MayH^ase, Bessie 
Capelle, Tillie Einstein, Mary Mense, Grade Miller, Lizzie Jordan, Ida Nicholls, 
Gertrude Dalton, Laura Fairchild, Emma Lynd, Henrietta Meyer, Thresa Cornell, 
Belle Rankin, Belle Fairchlid, Sallie Melton, Rosa Baker, Emma Ecker, Virginia 
Gettys, Ella Robinson, Jennie Washburne, Hebe Wise, Lucy Nesblt, Susie Buchanan, 
Cora Brolaf>ki, Hattie Kearney, Jno. Gamble, Harry Keady, Jessie Traly, Fred. 
Sperflage, Galther Clarke, Sydney Aloe, John Dickey, Geo. Beck, Richard Stlnde, 
Robert Sturgeon, Geo. Hazeltlne, Bernice Tansey, Sherry Hunt, Eddie Schaberg. 

WxBSTBR School 1874-5-6. For five years : Sophie Echman. For three years : Emma 
Slattery, Dora Teuteberg, Fred. Marx, James Slattery, Octavia Bauer. For two yearb: 
Edward Meyer, Edward Spahr, Nancy Brown , Henry Meier, Gustave Schelp, John 
Schultz, Wm. Sessinghaus, John Sanfort, Suphle Ganger, Henry Woesterman, Otto 
S»ehamn,£ugenia Rubleman, Henry Kreit. For one year : Jennie Bowawitz, Jennie 
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DiCEi, Bank Bndabmir, Wllhelm Melaler, 3opbie Doctor, L«ia Eiiege, Geo. Bonth- 
via, CbM. Snileiw, Annie Seeders, Ed wud Weoiuter, Annie Whipping, Beeal* 
TnuDboll, Adolpb Wilke, Henry Becker, Annie AiUreat, Um^e Leaver, Angiut 
8c«ap,LaDi»8prlck, Clan Each, Joe WellmeTer, Usm AuMerbeider, WlUle Jen- 
nines, Wm. Eopplenum, Joseph Lnedlubana, Andrev Cue, VFm. PelBter, Camellia 
HlQCh.Memuui Baden, Wm.Erenning, Willie Pelera, Mollie Snllens, Henr; Ablart, 
BmiD* Kopplemjkn, Alphonio l^mberta, Christ, Marx, Clara Grote, John Hyland, 
Lonia Eulee, Willie Shanka, Frank Uathlaa, Chaa. A, Beedle, Heorr Kieit, 
Jaliua Ahleit, Chaa. Hogge, Jeuie HermelinK, Clara Alien, Aliena' Goemao, 
Emma Laedinghans, Katie Pipe, Anna Winkelmeyer, Mary Johnson, Tillie Beynardt 
Eliia Macbeth, Annie Evera, Annie Ganger, Fred. Gent, Theodore Wilke, Jamea 
Bryant, Christy Elerman, Emma Banr, Gnaiave Brewer, Annie Kohn, Ada Brock- 
man, George Ebeiriianlt, Geoi^Goeman, Annie Spier, Jessie Stone, Ida Becker, Ellen 
Smith, Angoot Land, JnliUB Foengiu, Sophie Wilmeier, Grsoy Smith, Id* C. Woest- 
man, Arthur E. Moore, Henry Fricke, Marry Reyburn, Clara Courson, Panline I«m- 
brecbta, OttoStemler, JohannaKrelt, AngnatJohnaon, Christ. Sleliker, Mary Link, 
Angnat Roethmeyer, SallnaSean, Fannie Booney, Kalle KoeseDger, Edward Schmledi 
Chaa. Whipping, Wm. Janson, Josephine Hermting, AngnsC EberbaiiU, Herman 

SamiKB SCBOOL 1871-G-e. For ontytar: Maggie StratTord, Hattie Smith, Maiiie 
JuniKon, Lizzie Bnrke, Horace Hitchel] , WlllieCray, WilUe Jones. 

No. IScdooL lS7fi-6. For ant gear: Emma Saolisbary . 

No. 4ScBOOi.l874-S-e. For twosatn: Mary Cabbie. Forene year: Sanh Turner, 
BobartMaddeo, Boberl Qilman, Henry Cabbie, WlllUm Colenuui, Joseph JoOBisan, 
■ Lewis Hoggina. 

No. BSonooi.liT4-B-S. None. 



THE KINDERGARTEN. 



I 



The importance of reacliing all of the population of the 
community, and of subjecting it to the beneficent influences 
of the school, presses itself upon the educator. More than 
all is he concerned for the children growing up in poverty 
and crime. Living in narrow, filthy alleys, poorly clad and 
without habits of cleanliness, the '^ divine sense of shame," 
which Plato makes to be the foundation of civilization, is 
very little developed. Self respect is the basis of character 
and virtue ; cleanliness of person and clothing is a sine qua 
non for its growth in the child. The child who passes his 
years in the misery of the crowded tenement house or an 
alley, becomes early familiar with all manner of corruption 
and immorality. The children thus unhappily situated are 
fortunate if they are placed at work even in their tender 
years, and taught habits of industry, though deprived of 
school education. The unfortunate ones grow up in crime. 
But if they can receive an education at school besides the 
education in useful industiy they are more than fortunate, 
their destiny is in their own hands. 

In my report for 1870-71 1 urged this point : 

''The average duration of the school-life of a child in man- 
ufacturing districts is only three entire years. Oommencing 
at the ageof seven, he completes his school education at ten. 
If he could be properly cared for in school at five years of 
age his school-life would last five years. This period would 
suffice to make a durable impression on his life." 

'' The exclusion of pupils under seven years of age, to which 
I have alluded in former reports, still continues, but not to 
(^ach an extent as formerly. In certain sections of the city. 
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where the influences are corrupting to the children, they 
being obliged to play on the street, it is decidedly better to 
have them iii school at an early age, and to so far modify the 
tasks- imposed on them as to prevent overstraining their 
delicate organisms. The . Kindergarten system of culture 
for the young is justly receiving much attention from educa- 
tors everywhere. To it we must look for valuable hints on 
the method of conducting our instruction in the lowest 
primary grades." The establishment of an experimental 
kindergarten was accordingly recommended. It got no far- 
ther however than the experiment made at the Everett Pri- 
mary School, wherein some of the features of the kindergar- 
ten were adopted. 

In my report for 1871-72 I again called attention to the 
provision for the education of the younger children : 

" Prom his third year the child begins to widen the sphere 
of his activity so much as to extend it beyond the family 
influence. Through play he comes in coutact with children 
of other families, and soon after this commences, he needs 
the counterbalancing influences of the school. Through 
contact with other children in play — especially where, as 
happens in cities, the street is the place of this association 
—his will develops powerfully, and something more is needed 
for its control than the mere family nurture. 

" The regime of the school (more general than that of the 
family) is needed to prevent arbitrariness and caprice, and 
to secure the growth of proper respect for elders and for 
moral and civil ordinaiices. That three-fold reverence, tihat 
Goethe speaks of as the basis of all higher life — reverence 
for superiors, for equals, and for inferiors — ^is very difficult 
to inculcate if the child remain? too long under that influence^ 
without the training of the school. School discipline is 
found to be far more potent when applied at the age of five 
than at tlxe age of eight years. 

" I hope another year will witness the formation of a suffl- 
eient number of small primary schools — founded more or less 
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on the kindergarten plan — to accommodate all of the locali- 
ties situated near the river and in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts. A genuine Kindergarten, as an experiment, would 
furnish additional hints to our teachers, and suggestions to 
the Board enough to doubly repay the cost of its support." 

In my report for 1872-73 I alluded again to the increase in 
our schools of the number of pupils under the age of seven 
years, and urged its importance : 

" We do not look so much to the gain in intellectual pos- 
sessions as to the training of the will into correct habits,^ 
during the years previous to the seventh. After his third 
year, the child becomes social and hungers for companion- 
ship. In the school he can secure this with less danger to 
him than on the street. Such careful training in habits of 
regularity, punctuality, industry, cleanliness, self-control, and 
politeness, as are given in the ordinary primary school, and 
still more efficiently in the well-conducted kindergarten, are 
of priceless benefit to the community. They lessen the num- 
ber of rough, ungovernable youths whose excesses are the 
menace of the peace of society." 

The offer of Miss Susie E. Blow to undertake gratuitously 
the instruction of one teacher appointed by the Board, and 
to supervise and manage a kindergarten provided the Board 
would furnish the rooms and a salaried teacher, was accepted 
August 26th, 1873, and Miss Mary A. Timberlake, one of 
the primary teachers, was assigned to a room in the new 
building of the Dei^ Peres School set apart for the experiment. 
Under the enthusiasm and eminent practical sagacity of Miss 
Blow the Kindergarten soon developed surprising results. In 
the following spring I described its results thus : 

" The formation of habits of cleanliness and politeness is 
marked and successful. But the development of the intel- 
lect in making quantitative or mathematical combinations is 
more surprising. Geometry and arithmetic seem to unfold 
simultaneously in the minds of the pupils. They are trained 
to exercise their faculties in recogniziDg form, shape, and 

6 
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Dumber, ae well as ia deBigQiog combinatioDH witiL them. 
This traliiiDg in the exact and qnaQtitative is coaaterhalanced 
and compensated by a discipline of the phantasy aod imagin- 
ation. Manipnlation, in varioas ways — drawing, folding 
paper into artistic forme, embroidering, consti-action with 
sticks and softened peas, modeling in clay — so as to train 
the hand and eye, is practiced. It would seem as though 
Froebel had especially in view the education of a race of 
industrious and useful people." 

The first year's results (1873-1) in the Kindergarten at the 
Des Pbres School were such that the Board had no difficulty 
in deciding to continue the experiment on a somewhat en- 
larged basis the following year (1874-5). A second room in 
that school was added in order to accommodate the advanced 
classes which remained from the previous year, and at the 
same time to provide rooms for the new applicants. Besides 
this, kindergartens were established in the Divoll and Ev- 
erett Schools. In the latter school was made the first exper- 
iment of an afternoon kindergarten. Hitherto the kindergar- 
tens had held only morning sessions (from 9 a. h. to 12:30 
•>>'> first year, and from 9 to 12 the second). It was, how- 
^r, clear that if the rooms could not be utilized in the 
emoon that the cost of buildings for this purpose would 
so large as to be an obstacle to the successful introduc- 
n of the kindergarten into the public school system. If 
afternoon kindergarten could be held in the same room 
aving could be effected not only in room rent, but also in 
! permanent apparatus necessary, for one set would do 
both. The experiment of an afternoon kindergarten 
iceeded, and the past year (1875-6) has seen five afternoon 
idergartens in operation, 
the following statistics give the results for the past year : 
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Average age of pupils (approximate) 6 years 4 months. 

The average number of pupils for each kindergarten is — 
enrolled, 87 ; belonging, 44 ; attending, 38. 

The following is a summary of statistics for the three 
years* (the figures for 1874 and 1875 are approximate) : 
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«In the course of the year 1876-77 there have been added to the kindergartens before 
named 18 others (nine morning and nine afternoon), swelling the total number to 30 
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Cost of the Kindergarten. 

The codt for incidentals (i. e., for the material used in the 
occnpations, such for example as sticks, peas, paper for cut- 
ting and pasting, clay [modelling,] etc.), in the kindergartens, 
is nearly or quite met by the fee of one dollar collected quar- 
terly from each pupil whose parents are able to pay it. The 
cost of tuition, estimated on the amount paid as salaries to 
the teachers of the kindergartens, is as 'follows for the past 
year: 

Cost for each pupil enrolled ^ .* $6 76 

*» " belonging 11 36 

The number '* belonging " should be explained. After a 
pupil has been absent three days, even if it is for good cause 
and he intends to return, his name is dropped from the roll 
and he is not considered as belonging until he returns. 

Inasmuch as the tender age of the children prevents regu- 
larity of attendance throughout the year, it is easy to see 
that the average cost based on the number enrolled is the 
fairest estimate. By reference to page 24 of this report, it 
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kindergartens. These are established in the day, Peabody, Bates, Eads, Pope, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, Humboldt and Clinton. The total enrollment of pupils in these will 
exceed 2,40(), with aif average attendance of about 1,200. Two Supervisors Jiave been 
appointed— Mrs. C.J. Hildreth and Miss Cynthia P. Dozier, who inspect the kinder- 
gartens and make weekly written reports to the Superintendent, give weekly lectures 
to the assistants, besides conducting each a kindergarten. Besides these, there are 
26 Directors (two being in charge of a. m. and p.m. kindergartens), four paid assist - 
unts ( one being attached to each director who manages the two kindergartens, one 
held in the morning and the other in the afternoon, and one to each supervisor) , and 
155 unpaid assistants, making a total of 187 teachers in this department. No unpaid 
assistant is admitted to the corps until she has signed a statement to the effect that slie 
agrees to teach for one year without compensation, and that she enters the kindergar- 
ten solely for the sake of learning its theory and practice, and that she clearly under- 
stands that she has no claim on the St. Louis Board of Public Schools for an appoint- 
ment to a paid position after she completes her training. The Board issue two grades 
of diplomaa: one certifying to the ability to conduct a kindergarten pi*actically, and 
the other to the ability to direct a kindergarten and instruct assistants in the art. The 
diplomas are issued only to those who are, 1st, recommended by the supervisors; 2d, 
endcHrsed by a vote of the Kindergarten Society (consisting of all of the directors of the 
St. Louis kindergartens) ; 8d, approved by the Board of Public Schools. With this 
three- fold gauntlet, it is thought that the diploma will deserve respect. 
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will be seen that the average cost of tuition, per capita, for 
all pupLLs in the public schools was $13.75 for the past year, 
or ten cents per day. The pupils of the kindergarten cost 
$5.76 per capita, or about seven cents per day, as the average 
attendahce of each for the year was only eighty-eight days. 

The problem of reducing the cost of the kindergarten so 
as to bring it within the amount that may be properly ex- 
pended by a board of public schools may therefore be regarded 
as solved at least for the St.Louis schools in the present status. 
Tuition in the .kindergarten is at present lower than in our 
primary schools. This fact is due to the large corps of 
unpaid assistants who at present find attraction here for 
various reasons. Some volunteer for the sake of the novelty 
of^the thing, and because it seems a method of teaching 
devoid of the stiff pedantry, rigid discipline, and strict exam- 
inations which adhere to the ordinary school; others are 
filled with a sublime enthusiasm, and devote themselves, like 
missionaries, to a work which they believe to be potent for 
the regeneration of society, morally and intellectually; others 
see in it a trade or profession to be adopted for one's live- 
lihood. 

The superior advantages which a large system of kinder- 
gartens offers as a training school for teachers cannot fail to 
draw hither, in the future as at present, many zealous and 
capable women from other States. Certainly our kindergar- 
tens are improving rapidly, and their organization is becom- 
4ng constantly more effective.* 



* The appointment of the two supervisors mentioned in a previous note has done 
very much to collect the results of experience and circulate them throughout the sys- 
tem. The following is a general programme adopted by the supervisors in January, 
1877, to be followed by all the kindergartens as therein indicated: 

KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMME FOR lU. AND IV. QUARTERS. 

1st— Kindergartens having a Seoond Tear Gi^s. 

3d— Kindergartens commencing the ftrst of present school year. 

3d— Kindergartens commencing the 3d of January. 
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Conditions of Economy, 

Experience has already taaght as many valuable lessons in 
the matter of economy in the management of kindergartens. 
If a well paid teacher is placed in charge of each group of 
children, the quota to each might perhaps be as large as 
twenty-five, although usually only twelve to sixteen are 
assigned to each. Supposing that a minimum salary were 
paid such a teacher (and in St. Louis such minimum salary as 
paid to so-called ^' third assistants " in the district schools 
is $400 for the first year's service, $450 for the second, and 
increasing by $50 a year until it reaches $600) say at $400 
per annum, the tuition of the twenty-five children would be at 
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l8t. In these kindergarteas the programme for the ''First Division" should be as 
follows : 

I DIYISION. 

Before Eeeesa. After Recess. 

Monday Drawing. Folding star forms . 

Tuesday Peas-work . School of angles . 2d order Pricking of slanting line. 

Wednesday . . .5th Gift. Mats. Teachers' School. 

Thursday Drawing . Teachers * School . Cutting . 

Friday School* Sewing . Tints and 7th Gift. 

Shades. 

For First Year's Kindergarten, I. Diyision. 

Monday 3rd Gift Beyiew. Folding. 

Tuesday Peas work . Pricking School . 

Wednesday . . 4th Gift Lesson Mats. 

Thursday Drawing. Cutting. 

Friday School of Sewing. Squares . 

For a Kindergarten commencing in January. I. Division. 

Monday 1st Gift Review. Foldmg. 

Tuesday Peas work . Outl ine Pricking . 

Wednesday-. . . .2d Gift Lesson Mats . 

Thursday Drawinif Cutting . 

Friday. . . : Picture Sewing . Mats, alternate with the occupations 

in which children need practice. 

For II. Division of all Kindergartens except one commencing In January: 

Monday Folding. School of Pricking. 

Tuesday ........ 8rd Gilt Keview . Peas-work . 

Wednesday Drawing. Cutting. 

Thursday School of Sewing. Squares. 

Friday 4th Gift Lesson Mats . 
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least $16 each. If the average number belonging to each 
teacher should be reduced to sixteen pupils, the tuition would 
rise to $25 per year. If teachers were to receive an increase 
of salary proportionate to experience so that the kindergarten 
teacher of long service received $600 per annum, the tuition 
would rise to $24 or to $37.50. 

The first plan that suggested itself to us was to adopt a 
modification of the Lancasterian system. In a large room were 
arranged three or more tables, each accommodating sixteen 
pupils ; the experienced teacher was to take charge of one of 
these tables and to supervise the others which were placed 
under the charge of novices in the art. It was thought that 
the director could receive a fair salary, and the assistants 
merely nominal ones, and that by this device the expense 
coi^ld be brought within the prescribed limits, so as not to 
exceed the pro rata cost 'of tuition in the primary schools of 



For II I^ivisionpf Kindergarten commencing in January: 

Before Recess, After Recess. 

Monday Folding Outline Prleking. 

Tuesday Ist Gift. Peas- work . 

Wednesday Drawing. Cutting. 

Thursday Picture Sewing, Mats. 

Friday 2d Gift Lesson. Picture Sewing. 

For III Division of all Kindergartens except one commencing in January : 

Monday Picture Sewing 8d Gilt Lesson. 

Tuesday Drawing. Mats . 

Wednesday Outline Pricking . Folding . 

Thursday 2d Gift Review. Peas- work . 

Friday Cutting . Picture Sewing . 

For ni Division of Kindergarten commencing in January: 

Monday Picture Sewing. 1st Gift. 

Tuesday Drawing. Mats. 

Wednesday . . . .Outline Pricking . Folding . 

, Thursday Ist Gift. Peas- work . 

Friday Cutting . Picture Sewing . 

Kindergartens having 2d year Class: 

CarroU-'-a.m. and p.m. Everett— a.m. and p.m. 

Carondelet— a.m. Franklin— a.m. 

DesPcres— a . m . Webster— a . m . and p.m. 
Divoll— a.m. and p.m. 
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the city. The resalt has 4>eeD as described above. So many 
assistants have volanteered their services that no expendi- 
ture has been required for salaries of assistants. 

In the matter of furniture a very valuable feature has been 
introduced. Our kindergarten tables were at first quite large, 
each one accommodating sixteen to twenty-four pupils. They 
were so heavy as to be practically immovable, and the fieats 
were accordingly fastened to the floor around them. But, in- 
asmuch as a large space was demanded for the circle around 
which the children form their line for the " games, " the prac- 
tical result was that a room of standard size for school 'pur- 
poses (28x32 feet) could furnish room for only three of these 
tables, and only 48 pupils could be accommodated in a kin- 
dergarten ; cheap tuition could not be obtained in this way. 
It seemed as though one-half of the room must remain^ un- 
utilized. While the children were at their *' games " the part of 
the room occupied by the tables was unused, and while at 
their " occupations " the space left for the circle was not 
used. At the Centennial Bxhibition*^Mi88 Blow (who had 
expended much of her own time and money in the preparation 
of the St. Louis Kindergarten exhibit), procured a small 
table and chair suitable for one pupil (such as are manu- 
factured and sold by E. Steiger of New York). The thought 
suggested itself that a table somewhat larger so as to accom- 
modate two pupils would have the advantage, that it 
could be easily moved and placed anywhere in the room, 
and combined with others so as to make a large table of 
any size needed for the occupations, and then when 
the space should be required for the circle on which the 
games are played, these small tables could be removed from 
their combination and with the chairs be placed close to the 
wall around the room. This style of furniture would also 



* The St. LouiB Kindergarten exhibit received an award from the United States Cen- 
tennial CominlAsion decrioed to the St. Louis Board of Education "For excellence of 
work and for the establishment of klnderfi^artens as a part of the public school system.*' 
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possess other advikntages ; for the director could at will form, 
by combining the small tables, large tables of any size to salt 
the wants of classification as well as to provide a division of 
pnpils for each one of her assistants.* The tables and chairs 
also conld be moved by the pupils and arranged according 
to taste and convenience. 

The attendance of kindergarten children upon school dur- 
ing the inclement season of the year is of course not so 
regular as that of children in the primary and Grammar 
schools. The course of study will doubtless have to be 
modified somewhat witj> reference to this fact when expe- 
rience has furnished us the exact conditions of the prob- 
lem. The fall and spring months are the ones specially 
adapted, with us, for kindergarten instruction. In more 
northern climates June may be substituted for March, but 
our schools close early in June for the summer. Perhaps it 
would be feasible to close the kindergarten during the winter 
months, were it possible to utilize the rooms to any other 
purpose and to employ the teachers in the primary depart- 
ment of our schools. This however is not a pressing ques- 
tion so long as the age for admission is fixed at five years as 
has been done in oui^ schools. 

Again in regard to the supply of unpaid assistants, there 
is this view to be urged: It is acknowledged that the training 
which the assistant teachers have to pass through is of the 
utmost value to them as an education fitting them for the 
duties of the family. An apprenticeship of a year or two 

ft 

years ought to be regarded as a necessary "finish" to the 



* This plan was adopted by the building committee of tlie Board, at first in a few 
kindergartens as an experiment, and afterwards in all . The capacity of each room 
has by this means been so increased ihit wiiere formerly only 40 were accommodated, 
now 70 are provided for with greater facility. The practice of moving the tables and 
chairs and arrailging the same according to tastefal designs has added a new ' ' ooeu- 
pation ' ' to the list given by Froebel . The tables nsed are of the following dimen- 
tions : length 86 inches; width, 20 inches; height 21 inches; chairs of two sizes, 
respectively 12 inches and 11 inches from seat to floor. The tables are marked oiT into 
squares of one inch in dimension^ 
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eradicate habits which should ne^er have been allowed to 
form. It is easy to find kindergartens where too much sen- 
timentalism prevails oh the paradisaical nature of childhood 
that are schools of corruption from first to last. Instead of 
holding fast to the good, they allow caprice and passion to 
develop and choke the growth of rationality and self-sacri- 
fice upon which civilized life is based. 

To consider the grounds of these two dangers we must 
briefly discuss the psychological theory of the kindergarten, 
and especially the function of play in the child's develop- 
ment. 

Play. 

The necessity for physical exercise in the growing organism 
is well understood, and its nature and limits generally pre- 
scribed rationally. But the exercise of the will and the 
mode of its training are not so well understood. It is essen- 
tial to have periods of repose for the bodv ; something simi- 
lar is demanded by the will. There must lie a repose from 
its tension. The question of rest through alternation of 
studies is also to be considered in this connection. All vig- 
orous action involves the tension of the will. Calisthenics or 
gymnastics demand an exercise of the will quite as much as 
mental arithmetic. The alternation from mental arithmetic 
to calisthenics is indeed not much of a relief to the child, for 
the chief activity in both is that of attention. So to pass 
from intellectual training to moral or aesthetic training is 
likely to give no relaxation to the will. All training in school 
is accomplished through the will. Moral training* is will — 
training j)ar excellence^ and aesthetic training is a training of 
the senses into a perception of rhythm and harmony, and 
must be accomplished by the energy of the pupil, exerted to 
transform his mere inclination into obedience to prescribed 
forms (e. g. the form of the new piece of music he is trying 
to learn). 
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himHelf, for the rjme beint^ a tool or an ioHtrament for the 
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in ftoneemed. Fo'r the grown-np person it onght to be found 
in the Tarionn formn of art — mnsic, literature, the diama and 
the plastic arts. For the child, aesthetic art demands yet a 
Kpeciat preparation, and it is, therefore, not so much a relax- 
ation as a snbjert for the training of his will. Even music — 
we knov how pernintently the child mnst practice the scales 
and mer.banieal eTerci»ies before he can sing or play in an 
AcceptAble manner. 

fn play, the child cnts loose entirely from prescribed tasks. 
And, gtring scope to bis fancy, becomes, to the extent of his 
Teatire. Tie gratifies bis instinct to snbdne natural 
>d realize his-will npon them. He makes practical 
inf* npon whatever comes within bis reach, to ascer- 
fftcnltles and powers, and the limit of resistance 
lings offer to his pleasare. He makes and breaks, 
p and destroys ; his negative activity is as essential 
pnstrnctlve activity. His play contains in it a devel- 
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oping germ. As soon as he has exhausted an object on its 
positive and negative sides-^-'i. e. as soon as he has learned to 
use it and destroy it — his interest in it dies away, and he seeks 
a new plaything. Each plaything is a type of some human 
instrumentality, just as each nursery -tale contains the worn 
down boulder of some myth dating from beyond a former 
drift-period in human culture. From type to type the child 
proceeds from the empty, formal playthings to more concrete 
and useful ones, until at last his instinct for play gives way 
to serious interest in practical life. 

Wherein precisely does play diflTer from the serious occu- 
pation of later years? This has already been intimated in 
previous statements. In practical life — the life of the indivi- 
dual in civil society — each one works out, or elaborates, some 
general product, not for his own exclusive, direct use, but for 
society. Through barter or exchange, he obtains from the 
community all the other products necessary to him, by means 
of the single product that he creates or helps at creating. 
Practical life is therefore a profound mediation wherein each 
man lives for others and in turn gets his food, clothing and 
shelter through their labor. If he relied upon his own toil 
exclusively for what he enjoyed 5 his enjoyments would be 
fewer in number than those of Eobinson Crusoe or of the 
savages with whom he contended. For Eobinson Crusoe's 
life was made possible by the tools of civilization saved from 
the wreck, and even the rudest savages live in tribes, and 
the life of the individual is devoted to the safety of the tribe 
in order that the tribe may in turn protect and nourish the 
individual. But the mediation involved in society is far too 
deep for the child to grasp. Its circle of return to the indi- 
vidual is too large for him to compass with his intellect. It 
is by combination and division of labor that man has really 
subdaed nature and proved the might of spirit. But to place 
the child at once in this system of industry is to place him 
where all his endeavor apparently serves others and not 
himself. Therefore by such treatment he is prevented from 
developing in himself that feeling of selfhood and individu- 



alitjf, irbitrb m MMential to the defdoiMBent of doraeter. He is 
Mad« » drndgfe and will eootiooe one. Bat in play he reatizca, 
in ao immudiskte or direct manner bis independence ; be does 
iiot a<rt for or tbrongfa Komebody d»e, but he realizes bis own 
aelfbood in bis actirity. The developnient of dilEerent types 
of play as the child grows to yooth, and the youth to man- 
hood, consiMts in the gradual ebaoge from mere immediate or 
direct extttaw. of childish personality apon things, to the 
exercine of power on what yields ^oymeot only tbroogh the 
partictpatiOQ of others. Tbis leads to active interest in that 
complete mediation which is found in the correats of dvil 
society. 

Play 1m itself edncative. Bnt its very character as play is 
dcDtroyed the moment that any serioos purpose is connected 
with it, or any nlterior object introdoced into it. For that 
iotrodnceH the very mediation, the lack of which diBtingnishes 
it from work, 

Tbe Dtilization of play by forming it into a system of eda- 

caUon, is therefore very liable to founder on this rock. Beg- 

ular syHtem m the antithesis of play. Play most be not only 

constructive but alHO destmctive. If the latter phase islock- 

ing, there is found wanting tbe veiy psychological movement 

in which coDsititM the realization of independence, and tbe 

topnient of the feeling of self. In destroying, the ego 

its negative might, its power of abstracting, of clearing 

nd removing obstacles ; withont this it never arrives at 

tual independence. 

ere the kindergarten to ignore this point, it would be 
B to become a very bad system of suppressing what is 
, valuable in childhood. But its guidance of play into 
Bribed forms is a suitable transition from the purely 
tAueuus play of childhood into the forms of sober indns- 
lOd uDHfuIneas. Tbe diBcipIiue of the primary school is 
DO stiff and foimal as that of the grammar school, but 
as It is, it is a very abrupt and harsh change from the 
ui-e of tbe family, and tbe child may be so affected by tbe 
k as to suspend the healthy growth of individuality. 
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Were the kindergarten intended as a substitute for the self- 
education of the child in his spontaneous efforts at play, it 
would evidently mistake its own function. The use which 
the mother Is expected by Froebel to make of the gifts is an 
excellent auxiliary in the child's development^ though it 
would be a poor substitute for his own unaided play. The 
goal of education i» to discipline the youth into self-sacrifice 
for others, and the renunciation of caprice and mere pleasure 
for rational ends. The child at the start is an irrational ani- 
mal ; his pleasure is his highest law. Education must awaken 
in him a consciousness of Eeason as the highest la^, and 
make obedience to reason his second nature. But education 
must not do this so suddenly as to dwarf his individuality, 
by the suppression of all personal interest on the part of 
the child. It must rather develop the child, through his self- 
interest, from caprice to a rational will. The truly educated 
man does the right, but not mechanically ; he does it through 
insight into the truth of it, and hence he feels personal inter- 
est in it. An example of education conducted so as to crush 
individuality may be found in Ihe system of any Oriental 
nation. 

But on the other hand if too much concession is made to 
play and the child's caprice, in our systems of education, the 
child may fail to learn that paramount respect for the rational 
which is essential to civilized life. Hegel says : " Education 
through play is liable to result in the evil that the child 
learns to treat everything in life in a contemptuous style. " 
Play cannot be utilized in such a way as to secure the culture 
that comes from earnest hard .work. Neither can sober work 
alone suffice for the growth of the child into the man. 

Let the child be protected in his spontaneous play as the 
necessary basis for self-activity and strength of character. 
Let the transition be made from this to the strict discipline 
of the school by means of the kindergarten, all of whose 
methods and appliances are those of the conversion of play 
into work', and the repression of the phase of destructiveness 
which predominates in the rudimentary stage of play. In 
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omits all reference to the arts of reading and writing until 
the child has completed what is peculiar to the kindergarten. 
Indeed the kindergarten proper ends when the child is ready 
to begin to learn to read. That this should be so is reason- 
able. The representation of language is conventional. The 
alphabet has lost its original symbolic peculiarity. The letter 
A is no longer the picture of an ox or of the head of an ox : 
nor does its pronunciation suggest the important syllable of 
our word ox. B is no longer the picture of a house (or open 
shed) nor does its sound suggest to us the word for house. 
In the picture-writing of Egypt, each character was first a 
picture of the thing meant ; afterwards the characters began 
to be used to represent the important syllables of the orig- 
inal words as used in the composition of other words ; from 
syllabic writing to alphabetical, wherein the symbolic force 
became entirely obliterated, was the final step. The associa- 
tion between words and letters and between the spoken word 
and the written word is now entirely conventional. The fac- 
ulty of recognizing symbols is earliest developed in the 
human mind ; it is the root of intellectual generalization, as 
well as of art and religion. To go over from the symbol to 
the purely conventional indicates an immense step in the 
growth of human consciousness. Hence our primary educa- 
tion which begins with the alphabet, omits a^ of that por- 
tion of education which traverses the periods of prehistoric 
culture, to-wit : the invention of arts and customs and the 
development of the Symbol as it appears in art and religion. 
It is clear that if education in the school is to begin earlier, 
that it must take just the direction that Froebel has given it. 
It would serve no good purpose to begin* to learn the alpha- 
bet at an earlier period ; for such an attempt would suppress 
the necessary preliminary growth of the child through the 
prehistoric era of culture. But a school-training in the arts 
and occupations which form the presuppositions of civiliza- 
tion is or may be a very rational thing. These arts and 
occupations are half inclined towards theory and intellectual 

7 
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insight, and half inclined toward manual s^ill and dexterity. 
The kindergarten gifts, twenty in number, (as used in this 
country) are so arranged as to develop the knowledge of solids, 
surfaces and lines, and the pmctical ability to build, to draw 
pictures, to entwine and to weave.* 



*Through the kindness of Mr. E. Steiger (24 Frankfort St., New York City) I am able to 
present here the following Illustrations and descriptions of the several gifts. 



SECOND GIFT. 



FIRST GIFT. 




For the youngest children: 

Six soft Balls of various colors, Aim: to 
teach color (primary and secondary) 
and direction (right and left, up and 
down) : to train the eye : to exercise the 
hands, arms and feet in various plays. 




Sphere, Cube and Cylinder. Aim: to 
teach form: to direct the attention of 
the child to similarity and dissimilar- 
ity between objects. This is done by 
pointing out, explaining and counting 
the sides, comers and edges of the cube ; 
by showing that the properties of the 
sphere, cylinder and cube are different 
on account of their difference of shape ; 
by pointing out that the apparent form 
of the sphere is unchanged, from wher- 
ever viewed, but that the apparent 
forms of the cube and cylinder differ 
according to the point from which they 
are viewed. 



THIRD GIFT. 



r 




Large Cube, divided into eight small 
cubes of equal size. Aim : to Illustrate 
form and number; also to give the first 
idea of fractions. 
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From aa examinatioD of the " Gifts " it Till be seen that 
the first six are used to familiarize the pupil with the varioas 

~~" ~ FOURTH GIFT. 



SSl^ 



id the Third Gift shuDld be Indlaled. 



CBbea, forming altogether one iBrgt Cube. 



to, the Fourth Gift, it conaisla ot eUbt 
icAoIe obloag blocks, Uuee simliiir 
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formB of solidB and that the child plays with them at build- 
ing. Theoretically he learns connting, adding, subtracting, 
mnltJpIyiDg and dividing with them. The second group 



gular Md (riingslir Tibial* of polished vood. These tableta. u veil aa the 

, DiGifM, aie designed lor inWnjction In reverrtng the POsltloii ol forma and 

coMbiuliig Ihem. In [he six preiioua OUU the child had to do — " 



A. Fonr large rlgb tangled TrlaDgles. 



, ^^ e. Klne iBTse 



I. FlftT-sii uxlene 



nftv-sL 
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of gifts includes four, (7th to 10th), and concerns soi^ 
faces ; it cnlmiostes in drawing. The seventh gives the tri- 



EtGUTH GIFT. 

= ABCD 
P Q R 

In^acix^dlaK to the PhD- ^^H a 1 ' '^ a 

iTib tnuBhtby Imitating I I A I I A 

iHckstheletteraoltheAC I I #1 I J /\ 

le the Roman and 1^^ W I—" U 

?^a' '"-* r A r A 



Stioki hr Sliok- Living. This Gift con- 
^Q 0[ tbin wooden Sticks, about 13 
Inchea long, to be cut loto Taiioug 
lengths by the teachei or pupil, Ha 
occialon mar require. These atlclu, 
like moat or the preiioui Qifia, are 
dedaned to teach nnmerlcal pn>po^ 
tUuu The HulUidicatton l^ble la 

.- 3. _ to the Pfto- 

. Jie method, u taught by imltatlnr 
with these Sticks the letten ol the Al 
phabeC. la the same the Koman and 
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angles, which form in Qeometry the basis of all analysis of 
fonn. The eighth gift fnmisheB means of reprea^ling 



NINTH GUT. 



HEnga for Riiig-Lqiiiig. Tbls Gift con- 




Ha. B. Ring-Liyliig. 



10 Bingi uiil 20 Half Blngi each, o[ 2 iDChea, 1^ Inch, utd % Inch illuo«lei. 
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straight lines and rectiliiiear surfaces ; the eighth of arcs of 
circles. Then follows the tenth — drawing on a ruled slate. 



Dnwing-Slal** ■nil P*|wr. The mateilal need is. flist. S'ala ruled In squares, next. 
Paper mled In Bqimrea. Thto method of beginning drawing Is ihe most systematic 
ana perfect ever iorenied for Toung cblldreu. It Is intctesling- — " ■- '■"- 
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The ttatuition ftvm the solid to the snr&ce and its ideal 
represeniation by means of marks is thos giadnal and com- 
plete. 



ELEVENTH CIPr, 



p«>«'. 1* by S^ liieb«i, ruled in •qaaiea on 



. rerlDniilDg'KMiUei with ihort bamlles. 

Parfomtlng-Needlea with Idde handlei. 

No. 3. PcrTanling. (Prickinf 
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The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth. 
The eleventh, or the perforation of paper, is introductory to 



TWELFTH GIFT. 



Embroidering IM ate rial. The perfor- 
ating material is also used m this 
Gift; after the x>attern is perforated, 
it is embroidered with colored silk 
or worsted oo. cardboard. 

Blotting Pad, package of 23. 
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embroUlery, vfaich is given in the twelfth. This groop can- 
tinnes tiie genera) purpose of the second gronp, to-wit; the 
representation ot figures by lines. 



N*. S. Embt*U*ri0t. 



Womeit, 13 dlffereDl colon, and t Womed-Meedlea, 1 ParfomUng-Needle, W plea 



THIRTEENTH OnT, 



"ii'Af;, 
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The fonrtli group gives tbe importaat art of veaving or 
plaiting. Tbe thirteenth teaches how to cut the paper; the 



FOURTEENTH GIFT. 




. , pCamorvln at «_^^ 

end lo keep the Blrfpg in Oieir places. 
A very great variety ol deslgnB ft thus 
produced, and tbe laventlfe powers ol 
Dlalei ^ '' "" conslantlysUm- 
Mats atiout 7 Inches square with ellts and 
correqpondliiB; stripe for Weaving, sU(g 
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fonrteentli how to weave paper mats and baskets ; the fif- 
teeatb ases thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the eix- 
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' teenth uses the same jointed, irlth tlie viev of reprodacing 
shapes. The sevecteeiith and eighteenth gifts nae paper for 



FIFTEENTH Q 



PItiting MitoriiP. FUtj' BlaU (a set). 10 Inchee long, 
for Inleiladug, to Ibrm geometncal and fancy 




No. 7. Plaiting (Intoriacing Blita.) 



BIXTEENTH OIFT. 




/ 



no 
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folding and intertwining, and thns complete the occupations 
which have for their object the construction of surfaces 
from lines or strips, and the construction of vessels of capac- 
ity from surfaces. The importance of the discovery of the 
art of weaving and plaiting by man, and its wonderful 
ingenuity ate rarely reflected upon because its results are so 
familiar to us. By it the linear is converted into the surface, 
and what is fragile is made strong by combination into the 
form of mutual support. The maximum of lightness reaches 
the maximum of strength in the art of weaving and plaiting. 
The fifth group returns to the construction of the solid ; 
the nineteenth with sticks and peas representing the sec- 
tion and outline ; the twentieth moulding the actual solid out 
of clay. 



SEVENTEENTH GIFT 




Paper for Intertwining. Pa- 
per Strips of various colore, 
eljfht or ten inches long, 
folded lengthwise, are used 
to represent a variety of 
geometrical as well as fancy 
forms, by plaiting them ac- 
cording to certain rules. 



EIGHTEENTH GIFT. 




Pa per for Fold ing . The material for Paper-Folding consists of square ^rectangular and 
triangular pieees, with which variously shaped objects are formed. The variety is 
endless and prepares the pupil for many useful similar manual performances in 
practical life. 
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Educational BeaiUts. 

In the common school, indastrial dravinj); is the only 
bianch which is intended specially to caltivate the hand and 
the eye. The kindergarten, it is seen, does this by all of its 
appliances. 

The practical advantage of possessing a skillful hand is not 
easUy to be overestimated. That the great m^ority of all 

Nd. e. Cork (or PeM) Work. 



NINBTEESTH QIFT. 



. .' eight hours, and pieces of wire, ol 

ts lengtha, pointed at the ends, ore etuci Into them Iot tbe puntofle of 
1 „i „vi — . J .1 1 tj_i a ^ aiteletOQB are thus pro- 



duced, which develop tht eye for perspectlre dr&wing nxost 
belonging to the Eighth Gift ue dio used for this purpose. 

TWKNTIETa GIFT, 
Moddling. Beea' wat, Cla;. Pullr or 
knile, on a light smooth board, Li tu 



iccessfully, SUcks 



flMA ittiMt liTe by the labor of the hand and tbat aO aie liaUe 
to the iieeetHrftf of tbi«y k obriooiF. 3f ofeorer, tlie ^^ladiial 
emaiieipatioii that i« emmog to free man from dmdgery b j 
tJbe add of nnaeUiiiefj ia comiiii^ bj meana ot the iiiTeiiitioiis 
of tbe akiOfiil laborer. A jear of tiammg in tlie use of the 
band and eye whea the chSUL ia young, and before themnseles 
are hardened, ia enough to inaore a fntore derelopment of 
§hi]I, tboni^ apedal educational efldrt ia diacontinned. 

Tbe kindergarten edncatea tlie child in the recognition of 
form and in the practical ability to conatmct it by rariona 
materiala* The baaia of geometry ia tanght at one and the 
game time with arithmetic. 

The inatmction in manners in a good kindergarten ia at 
leaat of eqnal importance with that in mechanical skill or 
mathematical analysis, (a) eating and drinking in a proper 
manner; (b) cleanliness of person ; (e) etiquette and the ameni- 
ties ct polite life; (d) neatness in the arrangement of articles 
on a table or of the fnmitnre in a room — ^these and similar 
things form a part of the kindergarten daily work. 

Tbe cultiTatiQn of imagination on the side of the invention 
of forms and ideals, the cultivation of the power of expres- 
sion and accurate statement by means of technical language 
is also secur^. 

In the aspect of the elevation of the laborer, it may be 
remarked that his education into artistic skUl is the most 
potent means of emancipation. The laborer who works at 
producing the raw material, compared respectively with the 
laborer who manufiactures that material into forms of use, 
and with the laborer who manufactures it into forms of 
beauty, is in the relation of the root to the square and the 
cube as regards wealth-producing power. 

Kindergarten Preparation. 

1 have collected information in regard to the success of 
kindergarten children after they reach the primary school. 
Making allowance for exceptionally brilliant children, it is 
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found that the children who come from the kindergarten excel 
the others in ability of self-help and in maturity and quick- 
ness of sense-perception and in their grasp of thought. As 
to the relative progress they make in their stu(Ues, the follow- 
ing statistics show perhaps the average result : 

In one room 38 per cent, of the pupils had come from the 
kindergarten and 62 per cent, had received no kindergarten 
training; the average age of the former was 7 years ; of the 
latter 6^ years. 



• 

From the kindergarten 11 per cent, had finished 2 quarters' woric, 
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Those who had been in the kindergarten averaged 1^ quarters' 

work, and those who had not been there averaged one quar- 
ter's work. Those who had been in the kindergarten aver- 
aged a half year older than the others. Their average work 
was fifty per cent, more, as measured by the standard of pro- 
motion and for the limited time on which the estimate is 
based. 

Here is the result of the work of a room in another school: 



Average time 
attended school , 

5 pupils 12 weeks. 
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Average work 
accomplished. 

16 weeks. 

20 

15 

23 



19 
18 



Average 
age. 

7 years 

7 " 
7 " 

7 '' 






Atteaded 
kindergarten. 

3 years. 

2 '^ 

1 " 
6 mos. 



U years 
0" * 



The 21 pupils had attended the kindergarten an average 
of IJ years and performed the work laid down for 19 weeks 
in 16 weeks' time. The 28 pupils who had not attended the 
kinderjgarten performed the work laid down for 18 weeks in 

8 
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17 weeks' time. The advantage is abont 14 per cent, or ^ in 
favor of the kindergarten children of the same age. Bat in 
matters of skill, taste, neatness and many other things, this 
measnre is no test whatever. Of the 28 who had not been 
in the kindergarten, 12 were marked by the teacher as notice- 
ably brilliant in their studies. Of the 21 who had been in 
the kindergarten 10 were thus marked. 



The Kindergarten '^ Americahized,^^ 

Doubtless every good thing that a people enjoys, has come 
to it through assimilation if not by pure origination. It is 
therefore quite natural that teachers in this country should 
examine any newly imported pedagogical idea narrowly; 
should endeavor to sift out of it its foreign elements, and 
assimilate that portion of it which contains nutrition. Each 
nation has some peculiarity or idiosyncrasy that distinguishes 
its products from the products of other nations. Its sur- 
roundings, its history, its function in civilization necessitate 
this. In some provinces, it is true, these narrow limitations 
are eliminated to a greater or less extent. The realm of genius 
wherein its exceptional personages have ascended above 
their natural individuality and stood in the pure light of 
reason or breathed the rare atjnosphere of universal spiritual 
humanity, includes the provinces of poetry, science and relig- 
ion. The national products in these directions must have 
and do have what is common to all men. What is local and 
special has been carefully removed or at least modified ; it 
remains rather as a residuum, an unused material rather 
than a finished product, and we are left with the impression 
that genius will succeed in clarifying the flame or in con- 
suming the residuum eo that art, religion, and philosophy 
shall adequately treat the purely spiritual, and furnish works 
for all time and for all degrees of civilization. The Psalms 
of David, the philosophy of Aristotle, the poetry of Homer 
and Sophocles or of Dante and Shakespeare contain this uni-r 
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versal element. More or less of national idiosyncrasy adheres 
to them, but not so as to obscure them — it furnishes the 
necessary pedestal, the theatre for spectators, or the techni- 
cal apparatus of investigation. 

While the genius of a people strives in these provinces to 
free itself from hard limits and achieve for itself the freedom 
which is the ideal of the Bace, the practical endeavor of 
every-day life of the people strives in the same direction, but 
not with such adequate results. The problem of the States- 
man to adjust the relations of his nation to other nations so 
as to secure mutual advantages^ and to secure freedom to the 
people, has obviously to deal with local and peculiar circum- 
stances ; territorial limitations, the social condition of the 
people, their means of subsistence, historical memories, etc. 
The obstacles to free, generic, manifestation of humanity 
increase geometrically as we descend from the State to civil 
society and from the latter ^ the institution of the family. 

It is very difficult for a citizen of one country to form any 
adequate idea of the true political value of an issue raised in 
another country. Likely enough what seems to him the 
cause of progress and enlightenment — measured by his own 
standard — is in reality a deadly attack on the most rational 
phase possible in the institutions of that foreign Stat.e. It is 
still more difficult to judge correctly of the merits of social 
customs and usages. The English system of caste, although 
so radically different and so vastly preferable tiO the caste 
systems of India or of ancient Egypt, is something so alien to 
our national and social spirit, that it requires long culture for 
an American to see not only its admirable features but its 
necessity to the British Islander in his present and historic 
political status. 

Since education occupies the place of mediation in all these 
activities it is subject to their limitations. It initiates the new 
being into the use and wont of civilized life, but especially in- 
to the use and wont of his particular nation, social con- 
dition and community. Education does this in the form of 
nurture. It does more than this in the school although it con- 
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tinnes the.discipline of nartare. It looks over the bounda- 
ries of its narrow province and leams to see and interpret 
humanity first as it lies near to it within its own nation, till 
it rises to a recognition of the common aims and-aspirations 
of the nation. Then it looks beyond national boundaries and 
l)ecomes cosmopolitan in its interest. It ascends from the 
practical and most elementary phases of science to the cogni- 
tion of the pure forms which express adequately rational 
human nature^ the soul or mind itself. 

Education is emancipation, but in a two-fold aspect : on the 
one hand it emancipates the newly born individual from his 
uaturalDCSS. his mere animality, his subordination to appetite 
and passion and to merely external laws ; this it does by sub- 
ordinating him to the use and wont of human laws and cus- 
toms, — by civilizing him ; on the other hand it emancipates 
him spiritually by giving him insight — scientific, aesthetic and 
religious. The former is a negative emancipation, the latter 
is a positive one. The former breaks up the reign of mere 
brute impulse and subordinates to custom or convention- 
ality, but does not enlighten. The latter enlightens and thus, 
without destroying the use and wont or conventionalities of 
society emancipates the individual from. them by giving him 
insight int<o their origin and function and thus into their neces- 
sity. The enlightened individual conforms to the conven- 
tional usages of society — the net- work of moral, social, polit- 
ical and religious observances — because he sees their neces- 
sity to the realization of spiritual life, and not from mere habit 
. or blind custom. 

But highly as we may prize the second or enlightening 
phase of education, the first phase is of the utmost impor- 
tance as the basis and indispensable preparation for all edu- 
cation. It is the phase however which manifests the limita- 
tions of nation, social condition and locality in the most 
peculiar forms. The organization and discipline of schools, 
to a large extent even the methods of instruction and to a 
less extent the course of study, is exposed to this influence. 
Hence we find in one state a system of organization and dis- 
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.cipline of methods of instruction and course of study, that is 
adapted to prepare the pupil best for the wants of the State 
and civil society as it exists there, but not adapted for simi- 
lar needs of another State. 

This is the reason why we find so much difficulty in assim- 
ilating methods of instruction that have originated in another 
country. They had so many presuppositions in the land 
where they grew, which are not to be found here, that their 
history here is a perpetual discovery of incompatibility and 
needed transformation. This too is the reason why we meet 
with such stubborn resistance to our efforts in modifying our 
own deeply-rooted methods. We drive out a condemned prac- 
tice at the door and lo ! it comes in at the window ! Bad hab- 
its of instruction incident to our national methods, are eradi- 
* cated after long and persistent effort ; but we look again and 
see that, it is all a correlation of erratic forces — the energy 
reappears in another error and by degrees assumes its old 
form as the line of least resistance changes. 

While it is probable that the kindergarten may require 
modifications to adapt it to American educational needs, it is 
not at all certain wherein or how much, until its aims and 
methods have been studied, and practical experiments have 
been instituted. It may be that only slight changes are required 
to adapt it to our system — changes relating to arrangement 
of furniture, length of session, age of admission, number of 
pupils to a teacher, etc. It may be that modifications of the 
inner nature of the system — its psychological idea — may be 
required to adapt it to American wants. Experiment will 
doubtless evolve one after the other practical and theoretical 
problems and discover the best solutions. 

It is conceded that education includes very much more 
than the province of the school. The stage of nurture is 
antecedent and the stage of initiation into the chosen vocation 
of life, is subsequent to the school ; the spiritual culture of 
the church is separable from each of these spheres but con- 
temporaneous with all. The stage of nurture includes first, 
the physical care of the child and the training of body ; next 
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the formatiou of habits in harmony with the customs and 
usages of civilized life. His eating and drinking and other 
personal habits must be those of humanity and not those of 
natural impulse — those of the animals. From the first the 
child begins to use his senses as instruments for obtain- 
ing knowledge. His growing power is watched anxiously by 
the family and his efforts are stimulated and encouraged. He 
acquires in this way a most im])ortant stock of theoretical 
ideas as well as command of the use of his senses and of lan- 
guage, the most important of all instruments, before he comes 
under the influence of the school. 

The kindergarten proposes to invade this realm of nurture ; 
to systematize it, from the cradle onward to the school. The 
mother shall substitute conscious, rational action for whim, 
and caprice in the management of her child, and shall watch 
over the orderly development of the faculties of her child as 
a scientific gardener watches over the development of plants 
in his garden. Froebel proposed to have this realm of nur- 
ture transformed into systematic culture embracing all pro- 
vinces — physical, mental and moral. He proposed to do this 
in such a way as to preserve all the sweetness of childhood 
and to stimulate and encourage its spontaneity. 

Here was the great point in FroebePs success. He over- 
came seeming impossibilities by adopting a method which 
could be put in practice without injury to the spontaneity of 
childhood, while it really disciplined the child's will into 
rational forms. This delicate point is at once the greatest 
merit of Froebel and the ground of tha greatest danger for 
those who attempt to carry it out in piuctice. It is still more 
dangerous for those who attempt to modify Froebel and nat- 
uralize it in other countries. Lacking a full insight into the 
problem, and consequently misunderstanding Froebel's inten- 
tions in the order and make-up of his gifts, it frequently hap- 
pens that modifications are proposed which utterly lack the 
delicate adjustment of Froebel. If carried out, they would 
permanently injure the development of individuality in 
the child and produce a stunted character. Froebel himself 
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goes almost to the edge in this matter : it is easy to go over 
the edge. 

Momentous questions must be feettled in psychology before 
one can fully appreciate how wisely Froebel has planned, or 
how dangerous it is for his followers to depart from his foot- 
steps without a full insight into the subject. There are deeper 
grounds than merely national ones — important though the lat- 
ter may be. There is human pature in general and the law of 
its unfolding — common to all civilized nations. What is com- 
mon to civilized nations, however, is not shared by half-civil- 
ized nations; for they interfere with the development of indi- 
viduality at a far earlier stage than civilized nations do and 
purposely dwarf its growth. Civilized nations differ as to the 
limits imposed, but all peoples who have set a constitutional 
limit to the caprice of their chief executive, allow individ- 
uality to develop to that degree that it discriminates its 
rational from its arbitrary phase. 

Should caprice be tolerated in any phase of the develop- 
ment of childhood ? Ought it not to be annihilated as soon 
as it appears ? Is it wise to rationalize the activity of child- 
hood as soon as it begins ? Is there not a danger in any sys- 
tematic training of the child that his will-power may become 
weakened by subordinating it to prescribed rules before it 
gets developed sufficiently ? Moreover, that question of too 
much stimulus at an early age is a serious one. We all know 
that the children brought up in the city are over-excited from 
infancy by the multitude of objects continually presented to 
their senses. Objects in the city press upon the attention 
and stimulate it. In the country it is far otherwise. The 
difference between city-developed individuality and that of the 
country is very great as to depth and toughness. The alert- 
ness of the city intellect is purchased at a sacrifice of other 
qualities which are essential to fully developed character. 

Questions like these deserve further consideration. 
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The enrollment in the Evening Schools the past Winter 
shows a Slight decrease from that of the previous Winter. 

Age% of Pupils. 

The following table shows the summary of statistics in 
regard to ages : 
Number enrolled who were — 



12 years old i 608 

695 

864 

827 

667 

"436 

362 

; 211 

156 

107 

76 

: 68 

and over 412 



13 




14 




15 




16 




17 




18 




19 




20 




21 




22 




23 




24 





Total 6273 

Average age.... 16 
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Oceupation of Pupils. 

MALES. 

Apprentices 74 Hucksters 30 

Bakers 31 Ironworkers 58 

Barbers 12 Jewelers ...21 

Barkeepers 26 Laborers 556 

Basketmakers 7 Machinists 86 

Blacksmiths 54 Manufacturers 121 

Bookbinders... * 18 Masons 32 

Boxmakers 22 Mechanics 153 

Bricklayers 43 Millers 26 

Brushmakers 5 Moulders 42 

Butchers 40 News Carriers 24 

Cabinetmakers 31 Oflflce Boys 96 

Candymakers 21 Painters 123 

Carpenters 145 Photographers 6 

Carriagemakers 30 Plasterers 21 

Cashboys 86 Plumbers 58 

Cigarmakers 126 Porters 32 

Clerks 299 Printers 130 

Coppersmiths 26 Saddlers 21 

Dentists 6 Shoemakers 48 

Druggists 12 Store Boj^s 60 

Engineers 11 Tailors 43 

Engravers 13 Teamsters i 186 

Errand Boys 164 Tinners 61 

Factory Boys 285 Tobacconists 91 

Finishers 11 Trunkmakers 8 

Foundrymen 39 Waiters ; 9 

Gasfitters 12 Whiteners 25 

German Day Scholars 55 Miscellaneous 523 

Glassworkers 50 

Grocers ". 16 

Harnessmakers 14 Total 4630 

FEMALES. 

Dressmakers 20 Saleswomen 8 

House Girls 235 Seamstresses ;.., - 38 

Laundresses 139 Miscellaneous 175 

Milliners 10 — 

Nurses 18 Total 643 

Total Males. '. 4630 

*• Femalea.'. 643 

Grand Total 5273 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 



The accompanying report of the Assistant- Superintendent 
of the German department, exhibits in detail the workings of 
the course of study in German and the additional evidence of 
the success of his plan of " Joint classes." * 

Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent : 

Sir — In accordance with your request, I hereby submit to 
you the annual report of the department placed under my 
special supervision. 

TABLE I. 

Showing Increase in Number of PupiU, Classes and Teachers in the 

German Department. ' 



Average No . of Pupils 
studying Gecman. 
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A glance at the above tables will show that, whilst the 
number of pupils studying German has ini^reased this year 
nearly one thousand, only two full-day and one half-day Ger- 
man teachers have been added to our corps of instructors. 
Even that slight augmentation in the number of the latter 
was made necessary by the addition of new rooms to sev- 
eral of the schools. This economical feature in tiie growth of 
the German department, deserves to be particularly noticed, 
as it is not a mere ephemeral phenomenon due to a chance 
combination of favorable circumstances of the past year, but 
is a legitimate consequence of the introduction of our present 
system of instructing the Germans and Anglo-Americans 
belonging to the same, grades, in so-called joint or mixed 
classes. By this means the heretofore existing separate 
classes for each of these elements have been gradually con- 
solidated, as the pupils, who began the study of German five 
years ago, have advanced together into higher grades. The 
satisfactory manner in which they progressed through the 
first three grades induced us last year to carry this system of 
joint classes into both the Fourth and Fifth grades, and since 
then it has been extended also through the Sixth and Seventh. 
Thus at the beginning of the next scholastic year no more separ- 
ate German classes for Anglo-Americans will be found in our 
District Schools. By this process of consolidation the aver- 
age number of pupils in these classes has been increased, 
whilst the relative total number of German classes has been 
diminished, and the relative cost of instruction reduced in 
the same proportion. Another important advantage gained 
by the adoption of this system of joint classes is, the reduc- 
tion to a minimum, of the unavoidable interference of German 
lessons with the programmes of the English studies. Wel- 
come as these facts must be to the wisest friends of the Ger- 
man department, it may yet properly be asked : " Have not 
these advantages been secured perhaps, at the expense of 
the pupils' progress in this branch of instruction f " . This 
very pertinent question, we sincerely believe, can now safely 
be answered in the negative. 
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That the An^oAmericskUB will certainly learn more Car- 
man when thus reciting in classes, in which they hear this 
language constantly spoken, not only by the teacher, bnt also 
by their Oerman classmates, is obvious enough. That on 
the other hand, the Oerman- Americans are not retarded in 
their progress by the presence of the Anglo-Americans is 
satisfactorily proved by the average results obtained by the 
pupils of the joint classes, as compared with those obtained 
in purely Oerman classes : About thirty per cent, of the Ger- 
man examination papers for the ^' Centennial Exhibit of the 
Public Schools of St. Louis " were written by pupils belong- 
ing ip joint dases, (nearly one-hall of them Anglo-Ameri- 
cans). At the last semiannual examination, held in February 
1877, the proportion of the Carman papers written by mem- 
bers of such mixed classes was still greater, and the average 
degree of proficiency in Oerman Penmanship, Orthography, 
Orammar, and Composition, as indicated by these papers 
was very nearly the same for all the classes in corresponding 
grades. Such results seem to prove conclusively that, at 
least the Oermau pupils of the joint classes are fully keep- 
ing pace in their progress with those classes composed 
almost exclusively of Oermans. This fact acquires a still 
greater significance, when it is considered that the ^^ Course 
of Study in Oerman " is note the same for alt the schools ; 
that the same Oerman text-books are used in aU of them, and 
that Oerman' is the medium of instruction in all these classes. 

In order to prove then the correctness of our answer given 
to the above mentioned question, there remains but to be 
shown, that our present course of study in Oerman is sub- 
stantially the same as was followed by the purely Oerman 
classes at the time when the Anglo-Americans were yet 
instructed in separate classes. 

A comparison of the following two tables will demonstrate 
that all our Oerman classes in the \ipper grades are doing 
to-day the work demanded formerly of purely Oerman classes 
only. 
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It is of coarse not pretended that the Anglo-Americans 
will acquire the same average skill in reading, writing and 
speaking German, as can in general be attained by the chil- 
dren of German families. Yet it may confidently be expected 
that the more talented and diligent ones among the former 
will progress far enough to pursue with profit the study of 
German Grammar, Composition and Literature in the joint 
classes of the High school. 

Upon a recohimendation of the Assistant-Superintendent, 
heartily indorsed by you, two more years have lately been 
added to this course, so that now any pupil of the St. Louis 
Public Schools can take a well graded, continuous course of 
instruction in German, beginning with the lowest grade of 
the District School, and closing with the Senior year of the 
High School. 

At the beginning of the present scholastic year " Witter^s 
New Oerman Second Reader ^^ was adopted by the Board of 
Directors as text-book for the Fourth and Fifth grades. This 
work is w«ll adapted to the wants of our middle classes, and 
is much superior to the book it displaced, in regard to the 
character as well as the arrangement of the pieces it contains, 
nearly all of which have been selected from standard Ger- 
man authors. 

Besults in Germaii luBtrnctloii and Means by whlcli these liave 

been obtained. 

Penmanship. 

In the second grade or year the pupils studying German 
are taught to write on slates all the capital and small letters, 
in combinations of so-called normal or model words and sen- 
tences. In each of the following grades a special lesson of 
fifteen minutes is given daily in writing with pen and ink in 
Witter's Copy Books. 

This instruction produces satisfactory results in proportion 
as a teacher possesses power to induce his pupils to write 
carefully, not only the exercises in the copy-books, but all 
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the varionB lessons to be written in school and at home, in 
blank books or on slates. 

On a thorough inspection of all the writing-books the pen- 
manship in most of onr schools was fonnd to be quite credit- 
able to pupils and teachers. 

A number of classes entering this year the German Primer 
wrote so well on slates, that permission was given them to 
begin their lessons in penmanship with copy book Ko. 4, con- 
taining words with capital initials. Whether this experiment 
will prove satisfactory enough to recommend its trial on a 
larger scale, time will decide. 

Orthography. ^ 1 

No oral " spelling lessons " are given in Oerman, but par- 
ticular attention is paid to orthography in all written exer- 
cises. Every error in spelling and punctuation is to be 
marked, corrected and taken into account in calculating the 
average '^ percent ^^ to be allowed for any given exercise. 

A careful comparison of these percents obtained by the 
classes forming the present Fourth and Fifth grades, with the 
results obtained by classes belonging to the same grades a 
few years ago, seems to warrant the assertion, that orthogra- 
phy is improving in these middle grades, as they are filling 
up with pui)ilB who have gone through the Schreiblese 
classes. 

As two of the most efficient causes for this improvement 
must be mentioned : First, the faithfuliiess with which many 
of the German teachers are daily correcting the various writ- 
ten exercises of their numerous pupils ; Second, the distribu- 
tion of the work of the former one yearns course of teaching 
reading and writing simultaneously, over two years : writing 
— chiefly phonetic words and sentences (Laut-Schreiben), in 
the Second grade, and reading print^ combined with thorough 
drill in the use of silent letters and double consonants, in the 
Third grade. 
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Composition. 

Eegalar exercises in composition are held every alternate 
week in all the classes above the Third grade. 

That the resnlts in this branch of German instruction fall 
short of what we are (more from habit than by right) dis- 
posed to expect of it, cannot be denied. Nor can it be gain- 
said that the same complaints about want of success in this 
kind of exercises are heard here and elsewhere from even 
the best teachers of English as well as of German classes. 
Probably too much is generally demanded in this direction 
from pupils not yet familiar with the needed forms of written 
language. As far as this is the cause of failure, the proper 
remedy for it would seem to consist in an extended course of 
copying J committing and rewriting from memory judiciously 
selected models of style, followed by frequent exercises in 
transforming (Umbilden) of well adapted pieces from the 
"Readers." After such a course the pupils in the higher 
grades might attempt with some chance of success the writ- 
ing of simple narratives and short descriptions of familiar 
objects, processes of labor and events, each one first prepared 
in class. Such reproductions are perhaps the only forms of 
composition that can fairly be demanded of Grammar school 
pupils, and attempts at original essays would probably best 
be left to the students of the High School. 

Grammar. 

I 

For the purpose of avoiding the danger of having too much 
of the short time given to German devoted to grammatical 
exercises, if Grammar were to be evolved from, and taught 
entirely in connection with the reading pieces^ an elementary 
treatise on German grammar is placed into the hands of the 
pupils and teachers. By this means instruction npon this 
subject is properly limited to the minimum necessary. This 
amount, contained in the hundred and twenty pages of 
^^LueJcen^s 8prachschueler " is expected to be mastered in five 
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In tli^ Iin4 f «ar w ipade, Gennaii i» tao^t exclfisiTrij in 
Itf^ Uffm ^^^at hmfuagt U$mm$ ^ with the aid of Stmebin^^s 
VUsintm* Tb^^ ^:%em»im are now eondoeted in most of onr 
mhmA» in ^riirt aeeordanee with the printed »ehednles pnb- 
Huhed^ one for nue in jmmt elaiMteff, the other for pmrely Ger- 
man dmium^ In eonneqnence of thin adherence to systonat- 
i4!»il1jr arranjg^ed plan«^ the Tagnene«(« and indefiniteness which 
ilorrmerljr ebaradteri;!:ed many of the«e ora/ lesgowf, haft almost 
wholly disappeared. 

Tbroni^bont the entire i$eeond year's course the phonic 
analyiiiii and snfiseqnent writing of erery new word and sen- 
tence i§ preceded by a series of anestions and answers be- 
tween teacher and pnpils. In the Primer classes, one 
lesson per week is deroted to a " colloquial exercise ^ npon 
any object' the teacher may choose; whilst in the higher 
grades every piece read in class is required to be fully ana- 
lyzed and explained by the teacher and to be repeated wholly 
or in part by the scholars, thus serving as subject for a prac- 
tical exercise in speaking. 

That German is used as medium of instruction in the 
miwed classes as well as in those composed entirely of German 
children, and that the pupils are held to express themselves 
constantly in German, has already been stated. With such 
opportunities for hearing and using the language, it may rea- 
sonably be expected that those scholars who complete the 
Grammar School course, will be able to speak German with 
tolerable correctness and fluency. That this expectation will 
at no distant day be realized, we have the right to infer from 
the excellent results which several teachers have already 
si^cured even with classes consisting in a majority of Anglo- 
Americans, 
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Bedding. 



Before learning to read print our pupils are taught — during 
the second school year — ^to " sound " and write phonetic words 
and short sentences chiefly composed of such. Thus trained 
in the elementary exercises of analyzing wOrds into their 
component syllables and phonic elements (sounds) and of 
combining these by proper articulation into words again, 
these scholars are enabled to learn in one year, by means 
of Charts and Primer, to read slowly and distinctly any 
simple pieces composed of words of one, two or three sylla- 
bles. In the two middle (Second Eeader) grades the principal 
objective point of instruction in reading is the acquisition of 
sufficient skill in pronouncing correctly and without hesitation 
all the words they meet in the German text-books. During 
the last three years of the Grammar School course, the pupils 
who have fully conquered the technical difficulties of reading 
at sight, are led by proper directions and- good example, to 
read logically correctly and with due expression. By this 
course of instruction introduced three years ago, most of the 
classes in the lower and intermediate grades have made con. 
siderable progress in regard to both fluency and distinctness 
in Beading. In connection with this statement it seems 
proper to repeat what has been said above, when speaking of 
of the improved results in Orthography and Penmanship, 
namely : that the progress made in these three branches is 
mainly due to the division of our previous labor of teaching 
Beading and Writing simultaneously from the beginning. 
Indeed no one measure introduced since the organization of 
the German department has exerted so beneficial an influ- 
ence upon German instruction, as has the addition of the 
Schreiblese-classes to our former primary course. 

In closing this report on the condition and working of the 
German department during the past year, it is but just to 
state that every effort at improving its organization has 
received the hearty support of the Board of Directors, the 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 



This Library is founded in order that its beneficent influ- 
ence may be felt in the public schools. The pupils in the 
public schools should have instruction in the what to read as 
well as the how to read. In this sphere there is yet room 
for a vast amount of profitable work to be done by our libra- 
rian in connection with the teachers of the schools. The 
preparation of lists of works illustrative of our course of 
study — works that may be properly read — ^is a part of this 
labor. There is need of investigation into the manner 
and mode of reading— into the habits of school children in 
this regard. In order that the ability to read may not prove 
a curse as well as a blessing, it is our duty to look after the 
habits of children out of school as well as in school. 

The Public Library is the University of the common peo- 
ple. It has scarcely j'et begun its career in this respect. The 
printed page contains the oracles of the race. The greatest 
thing we accomplish in the public school is to give to the 
youth the ability to make himself the possessor of the con- 
tents of the printed page by his unaided efforts. This is the 
net result of all our teaching in reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar and history. We instruct him how to master 
a subject by studying its treatment in a book. 

The library is the museum for the preservation of the 
results of human labor and experience as embodied in lan- 
guage. Language itself is the most wonderful of existences 
in time and space. Its study as*a mere thing is more impor- 
tant and profitable than the study of any other thing in time 
and space. The science of language is common to all human 
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cnltnre. Mathematics enables man to combine one object in 
natnre with another and to produce a machine and to gather 
natural products for human use. Language enables one man 
to combine with another and thus to participate in the expe- 
rience and wisdom of his fellows. Just as it is a necessity 
of all men to use nature to supply their natural wants of 
food, clothing and shelter, so it is a necessity of each man. to 
combine with his fellow-men and to use their experience and 
wisdom. Mathematics — natural combination; Language — 
spiritual combination ; these are the rudimentary branches 
of human culture, and they form the two essential branches 
of intellectual education in the school. 

Let us consider for one moment in detail this instrumental- 
ity called language, for there have been educators who failed 
to see its paramount importance in education. They have 
figured the subject rather under the following aspect: they 
have divided the world of knowledge into words and things; 
all science of language should deal with words, all other 
science should deal with things. It is obvious, say they, that 
the science of things is more important than that of words 
and that we should have more of the science of things in 
school and less of the science of words. 

This plausible view of education attracts onfe chiefly by the 
fact that it ingeniously suppresses the antithesis of nature 
and human nature under the ambiguous word " things J^ It 
includes under the term things not only material objects in 
time and space but also the immaterial spiritual products 
such as arts, institutions, scientific and religious ideas — all 
human combinations in short. But when the word thing is 
used, it calls up to the mind at once (in the foreground) ma- 
terial objects such as can be presented to the senses and of 
which we can have sensuous images without the intermedia- 
tion of words. Things of the mind hover in the back-ground 
obscured by the glare of the sensuous presence of maierial 
things. What are these things of the mind t Not abstract 
ideas alone — mere generalizations from sense-perception. 
These are the least important. The things of the mind which 
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have the most importance to us are those that arise from the 
energy of the human will. They are its creations or combin- 
ations, or at least a joint product of it with the intellect. 
Sweep them away and you sweep away at once the entire 
fabric of human freedom, and man sits down in the ashes of 
his civilization a squalid savage — naked, hungry and misera- 
ble. The things of the mind, created by the will and the in- 
tellect are the ethical ideas which support like timber work 
the gigantic structure of civilization. They are invisible in 
their essence to the senses, but their products are visible 
enough. What are arts, sciences, religion, the institutions of 
the family, the state, and civil society, with its myriad indus- 
tries and protecting establishments, reducing as they do the 
necessary physical labor of man to a minimum and elevating 
its productivity to a maximum — what are these but spiritual 
things which, though invisible, except to the eye of reason, 
are yet more real to man than the material world around him? 
These are the '' things '' that he has to * deal with first and 
last in this world, and their difference from material things is 
a discrete degree. For spiritual things are potencies — pow- 
ers — substances. Before their might the world of material 
nature is an ever- vanishing obstacle. Eeason as will and 
intellect turns the resistance which nature offers to spirit 
against itself, and makes it thiis friendly and auxiliary. Hu- 
man nature is an end unto itself, and its destiny is to make 
nature exist solely for human ends and uses. 

This realm of things of the mind closely enwraps each 
human being ; it is in fact the clothing of his personality, and 
the means whereby he is fed, clothed and housed : nay, more 
than this — it is the medium through which he sees, feels, and 
hears the external world. For the material world to the new- 
born child and to the savage is as different as possible from 
the material world as it exists for the educated and civilized 
man. To the new-bom child what he sees, feels, and hears is 
scarcely objective to him ; he does not know where his circle 
of personality ends and the world of separate objects begins: 
he will not know this until he gradually obtains a conscious- 
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11688 of his will power or responsibility — and he will do this 
through those mysterious mental things, the ideas of right 

ft 

and wrong. The savage never gets clear on the subject of 
responsibility, and accordingly never gets clear on the sub- 
ject of the limits of his own personality. This fact stands 
clearly marked on the dial of his consciousness, t. e., in his 
religious creed. He worships a fetich or thing of nature, trans- 
ferring the attribute of personality, which he finds in himself 
but cannot clearly distinguish, to the world of impersonal 
things of nature. To the savage the mysterious world of 
nature is instinct with personal movement. He is never sure 
but at the next moment he will encounter a living personality 
friendly or hostile to himself under the guise of a natural ob- 
ject. The events of his life are all controUed by arbitrary 
invisible will-powers, and in his ignorance of them he can only 
fear them ; and strive to appease them by sacrificing to them 
something that yields him pleasure. Thus is it that the very 
lowest rudiments of human observation of nature are com- 
pletely enwrapped, colored, and distorted by the woven pro- 
duct of his will and intellect : he sees things of the mind in 
place of things of nature as they are. As man ascends out of 
savagery and the imbecility of childhood, he does this by 
deepening his thought and insight into the essence of things. 
He separates the permanent from the variable and reaches 
laws as the truth of things. His views of nature modify as 
he changes his mental spectra through which he beholds na- 
ture. With new ideas or mental things he sees new things of 
nature. Underneath the science of the natiuralist of our day, 
there are pre-supposed layer after layer of mental things, or 
ideas moral and intellectual — a thick deposit of spiritual 
growth. The separation and recognition of will-power as 
distinct from natural things, is a moral growth as much as an 
intellectual growth, and it has its origin as much in the slow 
evolution of political and social institutions as in the mere 
theoretical labors of such men as Aristotle, Bacon, Giordano 
Bruno, Keppler, Copernicus, Newton, or Galileo. 
It behooves us, therefore, to examine the conditions of the 
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development of these things of the mind which are the logi- 
cal conditions of human progress, both as regards institu- 
tions of civilization and the science of nature itself. These 
things of the mind if conceived only by the individual in his 
isolated singleness never achieve reality, ihej do not, prop- 
erly speaking, become things at all They must be uttered, 
expressed, before they attain reality, or else they die as idle 
fancies. They may be expressed particularly and inade- 
quately by the individual deed, generally and adequately by 
the word, by language. Here is therefore, the divine char- 
acter of language. Language is the visible image or 
realization of reason, the revelation of human nature. With- 
out language there is no revelation of human nature, and 
without this revelation of human nature there is and can be 
for man no correct science of things in time and space. 

Through this possibility of reflecting itself — of seeing its 
image in language — reason can be incarnated in man and he 
can realize human nature and transcend the limits of brute 
nature. Language gives " local habitation and a name " to 
the limbs of reason. All institutions of man — and it cannot 
be repeated too often that human nature is revealed in and 
by means of institutions alone — are combinations or organiza- 
tions of man, united under the direction of an ideal ; all com- 
bination of man with man is rendered possible, only by means 
of language. Language is, in this sense, an institution itself 
and the primary condition — the spiritual protoplasm as it 
were— ;out of which institutions develop. A word as a sound 
or character visible to the eye or audible by the ear, is an 
immediate thing of nature — a particular something here and 
now ; as significant of an idea it is a, universal something — a 
product of the combined energy of the will and the intellect, 
it is a truth invariable through time and space, it is all heres 
and all nows. 

By means of the miracle of language, see what is added to 
the individual man. By its means the transient and variable 
can be seized and fixed. By its means what is for one be- 
comes for all. 
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The experience of one man becomes the experience of all 
men, and the experience of alj is revealed to each by words. 
Without snch combination as language makes possible, there 
could be no such thing as experience properly so-called, the 
flitting moment would go by forever and its event never be 
seized and retained for comparison with the next. 

Human life, when separated into its individual lives, is a 
poor affair — Thomas Hobbes pronounced it "mean, dirty, 
and short.'' It is only when the labors of each are given to 
all, and all concentrated in each by means of intercommu- 
nication and organized effort, that human life means some- 
thing. Each individual pursues his separate calling assured 
that what he produces shall go to the market and be added 
to the aggregate wealth of the community and from thence 
be redistributed to all so that he shall receive his share of his 
own product enriched by the addition of a share of the total 
labor of humanity. Thus it is in spiritual life. Each man 
has only to live his own life, suffer his own pain ; but through 
communication he profits by the experience of all others 
without having to risk any thing himself. The toil and pain 
which the individual endures is only a very small affair com- 
pared with the aggregate toil and pains of the race, but he 
reaps nevertheless the benefits of the experience of the race 
without having sowed it. 

Language, from this point of view, assumes a central im- 
portance among the things of the world of man. It is just as 
much a thing of reality as any of the things of mind, and it 
has also by reason of its sensuous phase a side of materiality 
audible as sound, and visible as character. But it is still 
more wonderful in that it is the one spiritual thing which 
reveals or manifests reason in its totality. It is itself a pro- 
duct of the will and the intellect, and, as such, an institution, 
and worthy of study, because in its constitution it has re- 
vealed the nature of will and intellect in making it. But it is 
not only a spiritual thing itself— it is the expression of all 
spiritual things, the means by which they attain reality in 
the world as institutions. 
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Hence, if it be of the utmost importance in education to 
have a knowledge of things, the most important thing in the 
world is language, both in itself as realized (and realized 
means thinged — re8=B, thing) reason and as the miracle by 
which all other mental products become realities. The most 
wonderful thing in physical nature is Light, because it reveals 
all bodies and itself too. The most wonderful thing in the 
mental world is Language, because it reveals all spiritual 
things else and itself too. 

> 

The library is the store-house of this wonderful product of 
human will and intelligence, whence the community may draw 
for sustenance and its supply is not exhausted by being 
shared — as is that of the corn and wheat store-houses — but 
it is increased constantly without loss or diminution. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 



Hon. Board of Managers St. Louis PvMic School Library: 

Yonr Librarian has the honor to present his. Annual Be- 
port for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1876 : 

Cash Receipts. 

From Life Memberships $ 380 00 

" Temporary ** 2,733 00 

*' Fines 262 20 

'* Books lost and paid for 26 26 

" Catalogues sold 14 60 

" Cash Donations 16 00 



(i 



Collection of Duplicates ^. 473 45 

^^ Emerson Binders sold i..« 13 15 

** Magazines and Newspapers sold 137 80 

School Board Appropriations 12,400 00 

Bills Payable 412 10 



it 



Total Receipts 16,866 45 

Balance in Treasury May 1, 1875 .., 36 61 

Total $16,903 OG 

Expenditures. 

Paid for boolcs bought in 1874-76 $ 116 38 

1875-76 2,023 81— $2,139 19 

Coll'n. of Dupl's 1874-75 12 62 

1876-76 480 17— 492 69 

Periodicals 1874-75 412 81 

1876-76 1,139 74— 1,662 56 

Binding .1874-75 331 20 

1875-76 1,210 92— 

Cataloguing .'....1876-76 

Stationery 1874-75 

1875-76 

Furniture 1876-76 

Printing & Adv'tis 1876-76 

Salaries 1874-75 

187&-76 

Conting't Fund 1875-76 

Mipc. Expenses 1876-76 

Bills Payable 1876-76 

Interest 1876-76 



Total Expenditures 

Balance in Treasury May 1st, 1876. 



1,210 92— 
71 10 


1,642 12 
176 26 


420 76— 


491 86 




117 00 


833 30 


164 90 


7,213 60— 


8,046 80 
200 00 




697 46 




412 10 




4 66 




$16,037 47 
866 69 



Total.... $16,903 06 

10 
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As will be seen from th^ foregoing statement, the Treasury 
of the Library contained at the beginning oi the fiscal year 
just ended, a balance of $36.6i : the Library was in debt to 
the amount of $1,776.31. This debt has been paid off; large 
additions have been made to the Library, and it is left to-day 
entirely out of all debt, as will more particularly appear from 
the following figures : 



BaLince in Treasury as stated $ 865 59 

" expected from School Board 280 00 

$1,145 59 
Liabilities and Appropriations, 

Amount subject to orders of Medical and Micr'l 

Societies for boolts - $213 39 

Due for Binding books now at Binder's 175 00 

** " Periodicals " " " '* 350 00 

'' '' Missing Nos. to complete Periodicals. 150 00 

** *' Binding Pamphlets 175 00 

*' * Books ordered, not yet received 50 00 

*' " Miscellaneous Expenses 22 39— 1,136 78 

Balance in Treasury over all liabilities... « $ 9 81 

Total Amount spent this year for Books, 

Periodicals and Binding |5,726 55 

*^ ^^ Appropriated for same purposes as above stated.. 1,113 39 

$6,839 94 

beiug an excess of $839.94 over the amount required by the 
School Board to be so expended. 

The total amount spent for the same purposes during the 
year 1874-5 was $5,737.94 ; less than this year by $1,102. 

Besides the foregoing additions to the Library, a Public 
Card Catalogue has been provided at a cost of $176 25 ; two 
large signs, costing $57, have beeen placed on the outside of 
the Library room ; a wire screen has been added to the Issue 
Desk, tending very largely to prevent the loss of books ; and 
other important repairs have been made to the furniture and 
book-cases. 

Your Librarian would respectfully ask the attention of the 
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Board to the following wants of the Library which will re- 
quire consideration during the ensuing year : 

1st. Additional light in the Beading Eoom. 

2d. Gas fixtures in the north gallery to the alcoves of the 
Library room, and 

3d. Additional book-cases. 

Collection of Duplicates, 

Total Eeceipts from the beginning $2,555 70 

" Expenditures 2,456 75 

Balance to credit of Collection $ 98 9 

Contingent Fund. 

Balance on hand May 1, 1876 $ 6 65 

Appropriations during tlie year 200 00 

$ 206 65 
Petty Expenses during the year 165 05 

Balance on hand May 1, 1876 $ 41 60 

Additions and Statistics, 

Regular Library : 
Books added during the year : 

Bought to replace lost and worn-out books 673 Vols. 

New books bought 864 '' 

Periodicals bound 391 '' 

Books presented..! 226 '' 

Total, Regular Library 2,154 "• 

Books added to collection of Duplicates 620 " 

Total Additions 2,774 " 

Total contents of Library : 

Regular Library ! 31,688 Vols. 

Collection of Duplicates 2,473 " 

Academy of Science 4,000 *' 

Duplicates not in circulation 2,225 *' 

Unbound Pamphlets and Periodicals 600 " 

Total 40,986 " 
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Membership. 

The total Membership for the year was as follows : 

Life members 3,46B 

Perpetual memberehlps. „..„ ' 30 

Temporary pay gubgcriben. „ - 1,793 

Free Evenltig School membere „ 1,4S0 

Total 5,772 

Total Nos. of Life membersblps iggued 1876-76 199 

Total new members registered " " 1,226 

Circulation. 

The circalatioD aDd use of books and periodicals was as 
follows : 

Issuea for home use: BeKular Library 77,362 Vols. 

CoUecaou of Duplicates 8,*B1 " 

86,413 Vols. 
Insucs for IJbnuy uie _ 28,787 " 

Total 114,200' " 

No. of Periodicals isaued Decemtter 20, *76 to April 30, '76 

incl. 4 mos. aad 12 days 24,649 " 

Equivalent to a yearly issue of about 60,000 " 

Yoar Librarian presentfi iii aa Appendix to liis Beport, 
classified statements of the additions to the Library, and of 
the use of its books and periodicals. 

In closiog his report, your Librariao begS' to offer a few 
— lommeDdatiouB : 

[tit. That Life-memberships be issued to the following 
rsone : 

Po Aaron Sutton, engineer of this building, in consideration 
services rendered by him heating the Library on Sunday 
:hoat extra compensation. Mr. Sutton has already paid 
; your Librarian asks that the other tS be allowed him. 
Co Daniel G. Taylor, Jr., in consideration of a valuable 
■sent from his father, obtained through the kind offices of 
'. Thaddeus S. Smith, consistingof City Documents (Mayor's 
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Beports, Council Beports, etc.,) complete for the years 1848- 
'68. These are very valuable to our Library, and every year 
become, scarcer and more difficult to procure. 

Wm. G. Pierce, a very worthy young man,. paid $7 to the 
Library over 4 years ago. His fiather died, leaving the fiamily 
in poor circumstances, and the bo^ was compelled to suspend 
his payments. Under our rules the amount paid cannot ap- 
ply on Life membership, as over 4 years have elapsed since 
it was paid. The young man has now established a small 
printing office, and is willing to pay the remaining $5 if the 
Board will make an exception in his favor, and allow his 
previous payments to count as good. Your Librarian respect- 
fully recommends that such allowance be made. 

2d. Your Librarian presents herewith two accounts which 
could not be audited in time for this meeting, owing to the 
absence from the city of the chairman of the Committee on 
Library and Beading Boom, and your Librarian respectfully 
asks that they be allowed and paid upon receiving the in- 
dorsement of said Committee. They are as follows . 

■ 

J. S. Costello, for Feather Dusters.. i $ 3 50 

F. W. Rosenthal & Co., for repairs to curtains in Beading room 18 89 

• Total $22 39 

3d. Two years ago this Board created the office of Super- 
intendent of the Catalogue, which, after one year's experi- 
ment it abolished, chiefly as involving an expense beyond the 
Library's means. But in the idea of creating the office there 
were certain points of undoubtedly great value to the Library. 
These were : to have an officer who could devote his time — 

To studying the wants of the Library, and preparing well- 
digested lists of books for purchase, so as to complete the 
various departments of knowledge ; 

To prepare special courses of reading, or cross-references to 
the subjects contained in the books belonging to the Library; 

To be present in the Library room during stated hours for 
consultation's to the best sources of information, and 
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To deHrer 1ectnre« for the parpose of infonniiig readers 
what are the best books in the Library for special uses. 

This last named duty has been changed by the Board into 
an order to the Librarian to risit the schools and talk to the 
pupils upon the adrantages of reading. 

The other dnties, as will appear in the report of the Book 
Committee to be presented to-day, hare all been assigned to 
^ onr Librarian. And your Librarian belicTes that after an 
experience of 17 years as Head Assistant and Librarian in 
the St. Lonis Mercantile and onr own Libraries, he is better 
qnalified to perform the tasks allotted to him than could be 
by any one whose mere recommendation lay in extended 
scholarship. For it has been abundantly proved that such 
persons invariably aim too high, and select books that are 
above the reach of the users of the Library ; so that while 
seeking to accomplish great results, they destroy, or^ at least 
seriously impair the real usefulness of the Library. 

It however happens that your Librarian is ex-officio Secre- 
tary, and that the mechanical duties of his secretaryship — 
such as, keeping the records of Board and Committee meet- 
ings ; keeping the accounts and account books of the Library ; 
preparing the monthly, annual, and other reports of himself, 
the Committees, the Board, etc., — occipy him so constantly 
as to render it impossible for him to devote much of his time 
to the more intellectual and more important duties ' properly 
belonging to the office of Librarian. 

He believes, however, that by a very slight increase of the 
current expenses of the Library, he can be freed from the 
mechanical duties above named, and enabled to devote himself 
entirely to general supervision of the Library's affairs, and 
to such other duties as appertain to a Librarian's office. 

He therefore offers the following resolution, with the re- 
quest that it be referred to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration and report to the Board : 

Resolved, that, during the ensuing year, sufficient additional 
force be employed in the Issue Department of the Library, 
to enable the present First Assistant, Mr. Asman, under the 
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direction and superintendence of the Librarian, to perform 
all the mechanical portion of the duties belonging to the 
office of Secretary of the Library, so as to leave the Libra- 
rian free to devote himself to general supervision and the 
advancement of the Library's int.erests. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

JNO. JAY BAILEY, 

Librarian, 



Additions to lAihrmry : 

By Classes. 



Reffular Coirn of 

>pl 

Vols. Vols. Void. 



3gi 

Liorary Dupl's Total 

Vols. Vols. Void. 

Philosophy 18 18 

Theology 39 39 

Social and Political Sciences 177 1 178 

Natural Sciences and Useful Arts 306 306 

Fine Arts and Poetry 103 2 105 

Novels 655 444 1,099 

Juveniles « 343^ 343 

Literary Miscellany «1 3 84 

History and Travels 149 149 

Cyclopedias and General Periodicals f283 170 453 

Totals 2,154 620 2,774 

By Languages. 

EngUsh : 1,911 620 2,531 

German 184 184 

French 44 44 

I.atin 11 11 

Spanish 2 2 

Chinese 1 1 

Hebrew 1 1 



Books bought to replace lost books: Regular liibrary: 

Novels 404 Vols. 

Juveniles 154 



li 



\ Cost $ 670 77 



Standard Literature 115 '* " 219 67 

Total 673 " " $ 790 44 
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New books bought: 

Novels 200 Vols. > 

Juveniles 148 " I Cost $ 387 81 

Humorous 13 " J 

Standard Literature 503 " " ^45 56 



Total* 864 " 

Circulation and Use of Books. 



it 



$1,233 37 



Issues for Home Use 

A^ 



Philosophy 

Theology 

Social and Political Sciences 

Natural Sciences and Useful Arts. 

Fine Arts and Poetry 

Novels 

Juveniles 

Literary Miscellany 

History and Travels 

Cyclopedias and Periodicals 



R^ular 
Library. 

524 

457 

807 

3,543 

2,719 

42,885 

16,050 

2,955 

6,051 

1,365 



Coirn of 
Dupl's 



2 

13 

18 

7,251 

9 
185 
573 



Total 
524 
457 
809 



Library 
Use. 

179 

303 

544 



3,556 5,450 

2,737 1,853 

50,136 6,742 

16,056 3,538 

2,964 1,391 

6,236 2,334 

1,938 6,453 



ToUl 
Issues. 

703 

760 

1,353 

9,006 

4,590 

56,878 

19,594 

4,355 

8,570 

8,391 



Totals ^ 77,362 8,051 85,413 28,787 114,200 

Classified Use of Periodicals. 



In the Readinff Room for 4 months and 12 days from Dec. ao to April 30, incl. (being 
the perioadiiring which the Magazines have been kept behind the desk and issued 
upon application. 

General Science and Arts 1,829 

Agriculture 389 

Commerce and Statistics 11 

Engineering and Architecture 404 

Medicine ; 260 

Education 120 

Theology 96 

Literature 10,125 

Illustrations and Fine Arts 10,836 

Juveniles 479 



Total 24,549 
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lilST OF MEMBERS 



Added April Ut^ 1876 to May Ist, 1877. 



Ackerman, John 
Allen, Jas. F. 
Ahlefeld, J no. 
Bangut, John 
BaiT, E. W. 
Barr, Maggie V. 
Barthel, Herman 
Beach, Wm. H. 
Becker, Emile A. 
Benedict, Isabella D. 
Bereman, Maude 
Bernoudy, Mrs.EllenA. 
Beyer, Albert 
Bick, Charles 
Biebush, Wm. 
Billon, Blanche 
Block, Dr. A. 
Block, C. W. 
Block, Miss Rosa 
Bock, Conrad 
Bordeman, Henry 
Boes wetter, E. 
BoUe, John 
Boppeit, Louis 
Borgelt, Henry 
Borlinghaus, Loiiis 
Brady, A. L. 
Breden, Minnie 
Brennard, Jas. W. 
Briudle, M. F. 
Brockhausen, Dr.Chas. 
Brinkhaus, Wm. 
Brinkmann, T. 
Brockmeyer, Harry 
Brockmeyer, Wm. 
Bumann, Miss C. 
Burback, Geo. 
Burns, Robt. 



Burst, Emil 
Butler, Edward 
Butler, Mary B. 
Carlin, Mrs. Nat 
Cartan, John J. 
Collins, John 
Cleveland, H. 
Case, Thomas 
Conrad, Francis 
Clinch, Mary R. * 
Cogswell, Mrs. H. M. 
Cole, Jas. 
Coy, Fred. 
Crancer, Geo. • 
Cullen, Mrs. M. R. 
Cunningham, John 
Dalton, Frank P. 
Dana, Chas. 
Demuth, Anton 
Dodge, Mrs. G. E. 
Dening, L. E. 
Deppe, Fred. 
Dozier, F. M. 
Davies, Ella E. 
Deppendahl, Wm. 
Drenll, Frank 
Davis, Annie 
Dickinson, Dr. Wm. 
Dressier, Fred. 
Davis, EUa 
Diederick, Geo. 
Dustin, Francis A. 
Deeds, Miss Lucy 
Dobbins, Jas. 
Dyer, Chas. A, 
Early, M. J. 
Eisenstadt, Jennie 
Erbe, Geo. 



Eaton, H. A- 
Elsterman, R. 
Ernst, Theo. 
Edgell, Geo. S. 
Enfinger, Jos. 
Erskiue, SamU 
Euston, Alex. 
Feeny, Thos. 
Felps, G. H. 
Ferguson, H. C. 
Fenteberg, Anna D. 
Fiedeldey, G. 
Fiedeldey, Jno. 
Field, Mrs. E. P. 
Fink, Albert B. 
Fisher, C. R. 
Fishwick, Frank 
Flynn, S. C. 
Fockel, Frank 
Ford,. Howard 
Ford, Madison 
Franciscus, Luiu 
Frank, Theresa 
Freilingsdorf, Hugo 
Frinkhou e, Louis 
Gabel, Fred 
Garner, Fred. 
Gershon, Lylo 
Goessling, Edward 
George, Wm. 
Glynn, Michael 
Green, Mary A. 
Gundaker, Geo. E. F. 
Gutman, Edward 
Hacker, Jno. 
Hacker, Wm. 
Hager, Wm. 
Hammon, Sarah J. 
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Ifarrtiek. Fn?d w. 
HaM^emer^ Frank 
Hebai, M. L. 
HeflTennan, Geo. 
Hegam;. Jno. 
Heideniann. H. 
Hefan, LouiiK 
Heltzelh E. O. 
Ilentzfpid, Fred 
Hennann, H. 

Hey maim, fx^uis 
Hindrir'ker, Geo. 
Hine, Jno. O. 
Hodgine, 8am*l % 
Hoefer, J. W. K. 
Hoerkel, Theo. 
lloffmebter Henry 
Holland, H. M. 
Hoi 1 man, Sidney 
Hoi ton, Mary E. 
Hopper, Henry 
Horutmeyer, Wm. 
HouM, Albert 
Howard, Mn, Kath^n 
IveJ^ter, E. T. 
John, I)r, Rudolph 
Johnnon, Joh. 
Jordan, F. G. 
Jorgengen, Ida M. 
Kane, Jaf<. 
Karl, Jacob 
Keith, Jacob 
Kiriealy, Jag. K. 
Kinealy, John H. 
Kinner, Leonard 
Kirchbaum, Charlotte 
KIrr'hbailni, Otto 
Klatming, Henry 
Kleinn, Richard 
Klupfel, Dr. Geo. 
Koerber, Henry 
Koepmann, Wni. 
Krnigan, LouIr 
Krausse, Mrg. S. 
Laverdure, Alfred 



fyee. Jno. O. 
LkhtMigteiu. MU>» A. 
Linton. B. 

I»*?wei.b^r^. Mirtha 
I>oewenst«fin, Hanna 
Logan, Annie B. 
I»Ye. Dr. I^aae B. 
Loedinghaoff, Frank W* 
Laedlnghang. Geo. F. 
Mc Anally. Dr. R. 
McAoliif. F. D. 
MeCaulv. Peter 

• 

McOlean, Chas. 
McCormick, H. J. 
McT>onald, Edw. 
McDonald, Mr». R. A. 
Mace, Benj. 
McEntire, Jag. H. 
McT^nghlin, Misg M. 
McI^Han, Geo. B. 
M alloy, Thomag 
Mandorf. Thog. F. 
Margh, Frank 
Mattigon, Wm. A. 
Meico, A. 
Mepham, H. W, 
Michel, Victor 
Michell, H. W. 
Miller. D. 

Minckler, Mrg. J. A. 
3Ioller, Frank 
Moller, Jno. H. 
Moore, Jno. 
Moore, Marv C. 
Moore, Jas. B. 
Moseg, Frank 
Moulton, Julius 
Mudge, Chag. 
Nathan, Edward 
Neugel, Alex. 
Niemeyer, Henry 
Nowiin, Anna M. 
O'Brein, David 
Oeters, Otto 
O'KeetTe, Jno. W. 
Oswald, Jas. 
Owens, Bernard 
Parker, Mary 



Parsoog. H. 
Pearman* Mrg. Maiy 
Pllkington. E. 
Piatt, C. R. 
Poilmann. Dr. L. P. 
Porter, Dr. W. 
Pneliman, Louis 
PoU; Geo. 
Patnam^Orrin 
Ratlcan, Jas. S. 
Reese, Wm. 
RelsTe, Wm. A. 
Reps, Otto 
Rice, Jas. 
Richard, Aagoste 
RIchteo, H. 
Robbing, Eogene 
Roberts, Mrs. W. H. 
Robinson, Kate 
Rodgers, Thos. B. 
Rogers, Jno. 
Roos. Emma T. 
Runde, Herman 
Sachleben, Fred. 
Sagehom, George 
Savitz, James 
iSchafer, Wm. 
Schmitt, J. F. 
Schmitt, Minnie 
Schulbacker, L. P. 
Schum, Franklin 
Schwacheim, Wm. 
Scully, Jno. J. 
Seely, Wm. A. 
Seimer, €reo. 
Severin, Robert 
Shultz, Wm. 
Shields, Miss A. M. 
Siekerman, H. 
Silverburg, Sam'l 
Skrainka, Clara 
Small, Wm. 
Smith, E. 
Smith, Dr. E. F. 
Smith, James W. 
Smith, M. M. 
Sneed, SamU E. 
Snow, M. S. 
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Sommerick, Jno. 
Stamps, Carrie C. 
Stephens, H. W. 
Stephens, Wm. 
Stern, Gussie 
Stevens, Geo. S. 
Stock, PhUip 
Stone, Lily L. 
Strathenan, Ed. 
Stuekhov, G. 
Stiipp, Geo. 
Studholter, Wm. 
Suess, Wm. 
Sutton, A. J. 
Swain, Mrs. Helen 



Taussig, Jane 
Taussig, Rosa 
Taylor, Dr. G. 
Taylor, Laura 
Tempel, Henry 
Thorhaner, Chas. T. 
Tooker, Miss A. 
Vandewater, Mrs. E. 
Von-der-Au, Chas. 
Von Gerichten, Jacob 
Wachtel, Fannie 
Warren, Edward 
Waugh, Alice G. 
Wehrkamp, H. 
Weil, rf. 



Weiss, Oscar 
Welkener, Henry 
White, Edgar 
White, Francis B. • 
White, Henry C. 
Whittle, Frank 
WiUiams, Dn A. D. 
Willing, M. 
Winkelman, R. H. 
Woemhoener, H. 
Wolff, E. 
Wright, Millie E. 
Yates, Sallie M. 
Yonge, Alex. 



1.IST OF BO^OBS. 



May 1876, to May 1877. 



Vols 

Bailey, Jno Jay 1 . 

Baker, W. E. 8 1.. 

Baldwin, O. S 1.. 

Barnes, A. S 1.. 

Belden, F. S 6 . 

Beyer, Aug 20 . 

Boston Athenaeum Library 1 . . 

Boston Publ ic Library 2 . . 

Cincinnati Public Library. 3.. 

.Cobden Glub 

Crawford 1.. 

Dixon, B. V. B 5 . 

Evansville Public Library. 1.. 

Forbes, Dr. 1 1.. 

Greard, O 6.. 

Hanft, Theo. M. 1 specimen 

Harney, Gen. Wm. S 1.. 

Harris, Wra. T 61.. 

Hoflhian, MintaB 20.. 

Hunt, L 1. . 

Iowa Grand Lodge 4. . 

Jones, G. E..... 1.. 

Jackson, Chas 1.. 

Lippman, M.J 2.. 

Manchester Public Library 1.. 

Mass . State Board of Health 1 . . 

Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to 

Animals 1.. 



Pph. 



2 
7 



2 
2 
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Vols. Pph. 



Mexico, Consul General — 

Mich igUn, State of 1... 

Missouri Medical Assoo't'n . 1 . . . 

Missouri, State of 1 . . • 

Morgan , H. H 89. . . 

Morris, V 1... 

New England Uist'cl Soc'y 

New York State Library. . . 1. . . 

Parker, S 

Porter, Rev. E G 

Priest, Jno. G 1... 

Princeton College, j 1 . • . 

Richeson , Thos H . . . 

St. Louis Board of Health . 

St. Louis Mercantile Lib'y 1. . . 

San Francisco Odd Fellows* 

Library 

Seeman, Dr 2.. 

Sheldon & Co 4... 

Smith, A 1..- 

Smithsonian Institute 8 . . . 

Stark, Dr. S ' 9... 

Stumpf, Hon. Fred 5... 

Tatnm, A. K I... 

United States 22... 

Ware, Chas. E 6.. 

Wells, B 7... 

Western, Editor 1. . . 

Yohn, A. B 1... 



68 

1 

2 
2 



3 
6 

1 
3 



2 
2 

63 






I Antwerp. Kobcfls — Deaeent from che Croao. 

1 koale. — A. Ddn>r — Craaitxion- 

3 ' Basic. HoQwiik— Lord's shipper. 

4 Briciitli Xnsenm. Anliim; — Frieae- 

5 BwniMa. ereiws— The Tillaze Groom. 

« - MeiBBOonier— The Qime of f_«nte, 

7 ~ Btwwiao^Portrut of F. de Media- 

$ ~ Ptelb^prino— Hiiionna and (,liUd. 

» - Gerkaalt— The wreck o< the XedosB. 

K) fjafsel, KaphaKi— MadooB*. 

11 Dresden. EMnbraodt— Triumph *>f MorienL 

12 ~ ** t>e3cent from the Cram. 

13 ■* Bapiuel— B«ad»- 

14 ~ Tintoretto— LmS Supper. 

15 ■* Bembnodt— Skt:Mb of La^t JodgMMit. 
lA - Qiwstin Meurs— Christ and MaAwM 

17 •* Via D^efc— Head of Christ. 

18 - Albreebl Daerw— Gems. 

19 - Thi Df ek— Brwb. 

2b *- Kemtmuidt— Sketch of Loit gopfwr. 

21 " Correggio— Sight. 

aj " TttitBi — Viriiii Briii|;iii$ O^rmg. 

Zl Florence. Antique— Daogbtw trf Siobe. 

24 >• ~ Son of JTiobe, 

K •■ ~ Son 

W « •' Son " 

37 " - Son - 

28 " Fra Angelico—FEmeral of Ste. CaiberiiM. 

2» " Andiioe— Hall of the Ktobe Gcoap. 

30 " " Same (aoocber view). 

31 " " Niobe (Niobe Group). 

32 " " Pedapigoe 

33 •■ - Daughter oT NIobe (1) " 

34 » - - .. (2) « 

.. (3) « 

'■ (<) " 
" ■' 3oti of Niobe, " 

" Gblriandajo— La»t Sapper. 

" Antique— Ta«e of the Medici. 

" Gbiberti— Gate of the Baptistry of S. GioraiiDl. 



Panel of same, Creatioii of Ere. 
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No. 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

58 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 



4( 

4& 
U 



(( 



4( 



4f 



(t 



(i 



(4 



44 



44 



<( 
k4 

44 



44 



44 



<4 



44 



44 



4< 



Gallery. Artist. Sut^eet. 

Florence. Ghiberti— Panel Baptistry S. Giovanni. Curse of Labor. 
Raphael— Last Supper. 
Andrea del Sarto— Last Supper. 
Michael Angelo — Morning (Tomb of the Medici). 

Evening (Tomb ot the Medici). 
Night 
Day 

Study for Last Judgment. 
Perugine — Figure of kneeling man. 
Guerchlno— Study for a Child. 
Tintoretto— Last Supper. 
Valentin — Madon na. 
Michael Angelo— Night. (Study). 
La Haye. Wouverman— The Battle. 

** Ruysdael— Landscape. 

Kensington. Raphael Sanzio — (Cartoon) At the Gate of the 

Temple Beautiful. 
(Cartoon) Death of Annanias. 
(Cartoon) Sacrifice at Lystra. 
(Cartoon) Elymas struck blind. 
LUle. Van Dyck— The Crucifixion. 
Louvre. Antique — yenus d' Aries. 

Regnault — ^The Three Graces. 

Da Vmci— The Virgin, Child and St. Anne. 

Barocci— -Madonna and Child. 

Da Vlncl. 

Fra Bartolomeo— Madonna and Child. 

Michael Angelo — Morning (Study) • 

" " Sketch for Moses. 

Rembrandt— Portrait of himself. 
Antique— Germanlcus. 
^ .^sculaplus. 

Michael Angelo — Madonna. 
Antique — Borghese Gladiator. 
" Bacchus. 

»* Hall of the Gladiator. 

Raphael — Madonna of Francis I. 
Michael Angelo— Morning (Tomb of the Medici). 
Guido Rem — Centaur Nessus and Dejanlra. 
Da Vlncl— Head of Child. 

Raphael — ^Psyche presenting to Venus the Vase con- 
taining the water of the river Styx. 
Titian— Study. 
" JEead. 
Correggio— Head of Child. 
Champalgne— Last Supper. 
Rubens — Portrait of himself. 



44 
44 

44 
<4 
44 
4» 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



»4 



44 



44 



44 



44 



44 
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No. 

88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 



QaUery, Artist. Subjert 

Loavre. Rubens — ^Descent t'roin the Cross. 

^^ David — Fight between Bomans and Sabines. 

" Greuze — Head. 

*^ Sal vator Kosa— Battle I'iece. 

Milan. B. Luini — Burial of St. Catherine. 

'^ Contarini da Pesaro— Apollo and Daphne (Study). 
Baphael— Ist Study of Madonna della Sedia. 
Michael Angelo— Moses in St. Peter. 

" " La » ieta. 

Raphael Sanzio— Portrait oi himself. 
Antique — ^Danaide. 
Michael Angelo — Portrait of himself. 
Pinturichio — Madonna and Child. 
Antique— Satyr of Praxiteles. 
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102 Sistine Chapel. Michael Angelo— Zachartas. 
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The Deluge. 

Isolated Figure. 

Isolated Figure. 

Cumaean Sibyl, 

Delphica. 

Zacharias. 

Joel. 

Erithrsea Sibyl. 

Esaias. 

Sibylla Persica. 

Jeremiah. 
Perugino — Peter receiving the Keys. 
Michael Angelo— Sacrifice of ^loah. 

129 Vatican. Antique— Apollo Belvidere 

130 " " Venus. 

131 " " Meleagre. 

132 " ** Ariadne. 

133 •* ♦* Bacchus, 
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Last Judgment. 

44 44 

Section of Last Judgment (Christ). 
Same (Angels bearing Cross). 
Same (Angels bearing instruments 

of the Passion.) 
First Sin. 
Same (Duplicate) 
Creation ot Light. 
Fructification of the Earth. 
Creation of Water. 
Creation of Adam. 
Creation of Adam 
Creation of Eve. 
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No. Gallery. Artise. Subject. 

134 VaticaD. Raphael— Creation of the Earth. 

Guido Reni — Madonna. 
Antique — Bust of Vitellius. 
Raphael — Creation of Sun and Moon. 
Antique— Silen us. 

^' Les Moces Aldobrandines. 

" Athlete. 

'* The Nile. ' 

Raphael Jacob's Dream. 
Domenichlno— Last Companion of St. Jerome. 
Antique— Mercury 

*• Primitive Italian Painting. 

** Primitive Italian Painting. 

Raphael — Last Supper. 

** Burning of the Borgho at Rome. 
Antique— Calliope. 
^* Amazon. 

Rosselli — ^I^ast Supper. 
Fra-Angelico— Trial of St. Stephen. 

^^ St. Lorenzo distribncing the Treasures of 

the Church to the Poor. 
Antique — Daughter of Niobe. 
Vienna. Le Dominiquin— The Assumption. 

A. Carracci— The body of Chnst guarded by Virgin and 

Angel. 
Raphael— Juno. 
Vasari— The Forge of Vulcan. 
Da Vinci— Head of Christ. 
Michael Angelo— Study for Last Judgment. 
Correggio— Heads. 
Parmigiano — Rebecca at the Well. 
MuriUo— Madoiuia. 

164 Venice. Da Vinci-- Holy Family. 

165 " Conegliano — Madonna. 

166 " Da Vinci— Sketch for the Last Supper. 

167 " Raphael— St. Paul (Sketch). 

168 *' Tintoretto— Christ on the Cross. 

169 Weimar. Michael Angelo — Dream of the World. 

170 *' Raphael— Madonna. 

171 *' " Sibyl (Study). 

172 Corot— Landscape. 

173 Hans Holbein— Holy Family. 

174 Massaccio— St. Christopher. Church of St. Clement. 

175 " St. Peter (Church of St. Clement). 

176 ** St. Thomas (Church of St. Clement). 

177 " St. Philip (Church of St. Clement). 

178 ** St. Matthew (Church of St. Clement). 
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Ito. GtUtry. ^rtiaC. Sat/jeet. 

Hasaaccio— St. Bartholomew (Church of St. Clement). 
" St. John. •' " 

Photographic — View of StraBburg Cathedral. 
Bids— BeheadiDg of John the Baptist. 
Tatican. Baphael— School of Athena. 

" " Victory of Constantlne over Maxentiua. 

185 Dresden. Fra Angellco— Cnidflxion. 

Rousseau — Landscape — Funtainebleau. 
*> Moonlight in the Forest. 

" Landscape. 

Photographic— Baptistry of S. QibTaDni, Florence. 
Theatre at Pompeii. 
Coliseum at Rome. 



THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 



In my last report I gave a sketch of the history of the 
St. Loais Public Schools as appropriajte to the Centennial 
year. I now in this place give a brief account of the part 
which St. Louis took in the exhibition of .Education at 
Philadelphia, and in the same connection offer some reflec- 
tions upon the scope and significance of the display made by 
the States of our own country and by foreign Governments. 

Like the other portions of the exhibit from Missouri, the 
educational collection suffered very much from the general 
apathy of the people. This had itp chief occasion in the 
long-continued business prostration that had prevailed since 
the panic of 1873. The entire energy of the Iteachers and 
school directors was being exerted . to prevent a serious 
relapse in the condition of the schools over the State, or to 
contest as effectually as possible the tendency, already set in, 
towards the curtailment of school facilities and the crippling 

9 

of the functions of school boards. The work therefore neces- 
sarily fell upon a few people and only a few school systems 
in the State responded. 

The following circular was issued in the fall of 1876 : 

To Educators and Friends of Education in Missouri: 

Other States of this Uuion are making elaborate preparations to exhibit 
their educational condition and progress at the approaching Centennial 
Exposition, to be held at Philadelphia, in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the first century of the Nation's existence. • Missouri will 
certainly participate to some extent, and unless the efforts of her 
educators are united and organized, her educational exhibit will be 
unworthy of the State. It becomes important, then, to combine our 
endeavors so that whatever exertion is made may add directly to the 
general result, and that there be a proper division of labor instituted 
in this enterprise to the end that all waste may be avoided and our 
State have an exposition of its educational interests commensurate with 

11 
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its position in other respects. Its agricultural, mining, manufacturing 
and commercial interests, will doubtless make a splendid exhibit. It 
belongs to us to see that the means and appliances established here 
to educate the people who are to develop the matchless resources of 
our great Central State are fully and fairly represented. There has never 
before been an opportunity in the history of the Nation so happily adapted 
to collect and disseminate a i&nowledge of the civil and social condition of 
the various sections of this country. The Exposition at Philadelphia will 
reflect with great accuracy the energy and enterprise of many of the States. 
It will be visited by millions of people, coming from all parts of the United 
States and from the different nations of Europe. These visitors will be 
impressed by the display, and wUl be led to form judgments regarding the 
relative standing of the different sections of the country, basing these up- 
on the evidence before them in the Exposition. It is unwise for us to ignore 
the fact that these pre^^i^dling impressions will react upon each State to its 
beneflt or harm, and especially upon those States whose future prosperity 
is most dependent upon immigration from the older States or from Europe. 
Appointed by the State Board of Managers to prosecute this work, the 
undersigned Committee have prepared the following Conspectus showing 
the departments to be represented, and the work to be done in each. It is 
desirable that the work shall be accurate and complete, embracing every 
phase of education from the lowest to the highest. It must include all 
characteristic features, not omitting anything because it is antiquated or 
imperfect, or because we wish to show only the best side of our system. 
The exhaustiveness and accuracy of our exhibit will be more likely to 
attract attention than an obvious attempt to cull only the best features. 

CONSPECTUS. 

A. PHASES OF EDUCATION. 

I. District Schools in the country: enrolling from ten to fifty pupils ; 
one teacher ; building made of logs, turf, adobe, boards, stone, or other 
material ; for white or for colored pupils. 

II. Village Schools: enrolling from fifty to five hundred pupils; one to 
ten teachers; white or colored pupils. 

III. City School Systems: Exhibit of Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools; Normal or Traming Schools; Kindergartens. 

i V. State Institutions : University and School of Mines ; Normal Schools 
and Lincoln Institute; Asylums for orphans, blind, deaf and dumb, insane, 
feeble-minded; Reform Schools. 

V. Private Schools and Colleges : (a) Parochial or Denominational ; 
(b) Corporate or endowed; (c) Schools and Colleges established by private 
enterprise. 

VI. Private Institutions under the Church or otherwise : for oi'phans, 
feeble-minded, insane, deaf and dumb ; for the reform of inebiiates, vicious 
youth, or prostitutes, 
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Vn. Libraries : (a) Free public (circulating or reference); (b) school ; 
(c) college; {d) mercantile; (e) private circulating; (/) Sunday school; 
(g) professional and technical ; (law, medicine, the arts, etc.) 

B. PICTORIAL EXHIBITS. 

I. Photographs of buildings, grounds, pupils and teachers in one pic- 
ture, not less than twelve inches in its smallest dimension, and mounted 
on cards giving^ wide margin. 

II. Photographs or drawings of the interior of rooms, showing arrange- 
ment of desks, and the character of the school apparatus and the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, etc. 

Remarks. — In the photographic exhibits of the schools, it is very impor- 
tant to show enough of the grounds and out-houses to.give a correct idea 
of them. In all cases, there should be a collection of the pupils in the 
foreground, so arranged as not to interfere with the view of the school 
buildings and grounds; the pupils to be dressed in their every-day attire, 
and showing all social ranks, ages and conditions; some of them being 
near enough in the foreground to exhibit distinctly their features; statis- 
tical items appended on the margin below the picture in the following 
order: (a) Name of school; (b) Locality, [town, county. State] ; (c)Length, 
breadth and height of building, number of rooms ; {d) Number of pupils, 
sex, range of ages; (e) Branches of study ; (/) Length of daily and an- 
nual session of school ; {g) Cost of instruction to each pupil per annum, or 
amount actually charged for tuition. 

in. Genre Paintings. It would contribute muoh to the interest and 
value of our exhibit if our native artists would paint genre sketches, illus- 
trating the different types of our schools, and the phases of school life in 
Missouri. 

C. WRITTEN WORK. 

From all schools that are accustomed to have written work in any or all 
of the following phases : 

I. Penmanship. 

II. Drawing. 

III. Map Drawing. 

IV. Written examinations in Arithmetic, Geography, Spelling, Gram- 
mar, History or other branches. 

Remarks. — Ten per cent, (or less) of the best of these should be sent 
for the Exposition. The examinations should be written on foolscap 
paper, of uniform size and texture, on one side of the sheet, and bound 
together at the left side of the page. (A margin of one and one-half inches 
must be left on the left hand for binding.) 
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D. HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 
(To be forwarded to Hon. B. D. Shannon State Saperintendent at Jefferson City.) 

I. REQARDINO ORGANIZATION. 

A. Acts of Congress, (land grants, etc). 

B. Provisions of State Constitution— 1820— 1864— 1875— (Educational 
clauses). 

C. JBEistory of State school legislation in Missouri. 

D. School census. 

E. Revenues : (a) From school fands; (6) From taxation; (c)From rate- 
bills; (d) From fines; («) From other sources. 

F. Boards of Direction : (1) Country Districts ; (2) Organizet? village 
boards ; (3) Cities with special school charters ; (4) Management of private 
and parochial institutions. 

G. Supervision and Inspection: State Superintendent; County Com- 
missioners; Village and city Superintendents; Supervising principals; 
State Board of Education. 

I 

H. Education in Special Directions : (1) Female ; (2) Infant ; (3) Illiter- 
ate adults ; (4) Colored people ; (5) Technical or industrial instruction ; 
(6) Evening Schools. 

I. Colleges and Universities : (1) Fixed capital, [from buildings and 
grounds, improved lands]; (2) Annual revenue, [from fUnds, from tuition]; 
(3) Libraries and apparatus ; (4) Faculties ; how many and number of 
each ; (5) Number of pupils in each course of study ; (6) Annual cost per 
pupil ; (7) History of college work in Missouri, 

J. Educational Literature : (1) Educational Journals ; (2) Educational 
text-books ; (3) Educational reports. 

K. Biography of Eminent Educators. 

L. Teachers' Associations and Institutes: (1) State; (2) County; (3) 
City. 

M. Normal Schools : History of their establishment and. brief account 
of their present condition. 

N. Discipline and management in the school room. 

O. Examination and appointment and terms of services of teachers ; 
their salaries. 

£. FINANCIAL. 

Each school should provide sufficient funds, by holding spelling matches 
or by securing donations, or otherwise, to pay the expense (a) of photo- 
graphs, [which must be mounted on stiff cards but not framed]; (6) port- 
folios, [for photographs, maps, drawings, etc.]; (c) for binding the written 
examinations; ((i) for transportation of the same to the Centennial Head- 
quarters in St. Louis, All fUnds so collected, after payment of necessary 
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local expenses; should be remitted immediately to Hon. Thos. Allen, 
President State Board of Managers for the credit of the State Centennial 
Fund. 

GEORGE MILLS, Sbcretary. W. T. HARRIS, Chairman. 

DANIEL D. READ, Prest. State Univeraity . R.D.SHANNON, State Supi.SchoolB. 
J. B. MERWIN, ^t. Louis, O. H. BAKER, St. Louis, 

J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, JOHN S. CROSBY, St. Joseph. 

J. N. COOK, Qinton, 

Of Sab-Committee on Education appointed by State Board of Centennial 

Commissioners. 



The plan indicated in the above circolar was perhaps well 
adapted to make the Missouri exhibit an interesting . feature 
at Philadelphia. Certainly the pictorial phase of it could have 
been made so if no expense had been spared. One would 
have been highly gratified at the Vienna Exposition for in- 
stance, to see education in Italy illustrated by photographs 
of every description of school in Italy, north and south, east 
and west, in the cities and in the remote country districts — 
photographs showing the buildings, exterior and interior, the 
grounds, furniture, apparatus, and more important than all 
these, the personnel of teachers and pupils in their every-day 
attire, showing even the features of many. All this, accom- 
panied by statistics written or printed on the margin of the 
pictures, would have given one a more vivid realization of 
the actual condition of education, and of the difficulties which 
it had to encounter than any other scheme could have done. 
But it was not expected that such a collection of photographs 
could be made except at the expense of the Centennial Board 
of Commissioners, and only the small sum of $5,000 had been 
set apart by the Legislature for the collection and exhibition 
of the vast resources of Missouri, vegetable, animal, and 
mineral, commercial and manufacturing. 

The result was that very few — next to none — of the country 
schools held in log-cabins, mud huts, etc., were photographed. 
There was of course some so-called " State pride " in this 
matter which objected to the exhibition of the lowest phases 
of education in Missouri. But the majority well understood 
that it is no disgrace in a newly settled country to .possess 
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Mr. Hallowell, the gentlemanly Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education, kindly acted as the disburser of the 
funds expended in Philadelphia. 

The following is a rough estimate of the entire expense of 
the State exhibit : 

Coit of St. Louis Exhibit, 

Printing $ 262 35 

Binding » 115 35 

Boxes ; 10 15 

Miscellaneous 42 75 

Material 50 00 

Kindergartens 200 00 

Photography .*. 500 00 

Total , $1,180 60 

Cost of the exhibit from other parts of the State (estimated) 
Printing, binding, etc ^ $ 800 00 

Coat at Philadelphia. 

The cost of transportation, cases and atteiidaiiee for the State exposition 
is nearly as follows: 

Attendance : $ 260 00 

Supervision, expenses of travel, etc 200 00 

Clerk hire, in preparation -. 300 00 

Cases 250 00 

Freight expenses .^ 200 00 

Total $1,200 00 

The entire exhibition must have cost upwards of $3,000, of 
which $2,380.60 was furnished by the Centennial Committee 
of the School Board. 

It is a matter of great regret that the many excellent 
school systems scattered throughout our State could not 
have been fully represented at Philadelphia. The institutions 
and city systems which aided the St. Louis Public Schools 



''Your Committee desire to mention as persons to whom this Board and the State 
Committee are under obligations, Mr . H. W. Hallowell, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Schools, who asuBisted your Committee in obtaining suitable help and 
in paying the same; Mrs. lone H. Evans, who took charge of the exhibition for nearly 
six months and proved herself faithful and efficient; Miss Susie £. Blow, who pre- 
pared the Kindergarten exhibit, flirnishiDg the material at her own expense and also 
providing cases for it at Philadelphia and giving her personal supervision to its dis- 
play. They have also to acknowledge the obliging attention of lion. Thoa. Allen, the 
president of the State Board. " .9 
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Drawing 36 

Coloring 37 

1860—61 38 

1865-67 39 

1867—69 40 

1869—70 41 

1870—71 J 42 

1871—72 : 43 

1872—73 ; 44 

1873—74 45 

Box of Kindergarten work 46 

(ft) General Exhibit, 

Miscellaneous School Histories 47 

State University, Annual Report 48 

" ** 49 

I " " 50 

(Rolla) School of Mines, Portfolio of Drawings 51 

52 

53 

Washington University, Examination Papers 54 

" »* " " 65 

" " Photograph^ and Drawings 56 

Mary Institute Examinations 57 

" " Photographs and Drawings 58 

Kirkwood Seminary Examination Papers 59 

" '* Kindergarten work , 60 

Cote Brilliante Public School, Examination Papers 61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

^ 78 

79 
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Chillicothe Public School Examination Papers 82 

St. James '• " " 83 

California '* '' " 84 

Clinton " " " 85 

Breckinridge " " " 86 

St. Joseph Public printed report 87 

Brookfield Public School Exammation Papers.. 88 

Utica " " " 89 

Warrensburg '' " " 90 

Verona " '' '' 91 

PeirceCity " '' " 92 

Carthage '' '' " 93 

Washburn '' " •' 94 

Laws of Muskogee Nation, Creek Language : 95 

Laws of Cherokee Nation, Cherokee Language '. 96 

Laws of Cherokee Nation, English Language 97 

{St. Louis Public Schools ^ Numbers 98 to li2). 

Framed photographs, Franklin school, St. Louis 98 

Framed photographs, Pestalozzi school St. Louis ...••• 99 

Framed photographs. Polytechnic building St. Louis \ 100 

Framed photographs, Charles Pope school, St. Louis , 101 

Framed photographs, Henry Ames school, St. Louis 102 

Framed photographs, Douglas school, St.'Louis 103 

Framed photographs, Clay school, St. Louis .• 104 

Framed photographs, Central High school, St. Louis 105 

Framed photograph, Clinton school, St. Louis • 106 

Framed photograph, Peabody school, St. Louis 107 

Framed photograph, Eliot school, St. Louis 108 

Framed photograph. Interior Des Peres Kindergarten 109 

Same 110 

Framed photograph, reading-room Public School Library Ill 

Framed photograph St. Louis Public School Library 112 

Oak Hill Public School Examination Papers 113 

Matters school 114 

{University of the State of Missouri Numbers 115 to 138 and 149), 

Natural History and Agriculture (Prof. Swallow, M. D. and LL.D) 115 

Memorials of the Curators relating to the location of the college ol Ag- 
riculture and Mechanie Arts 116 

State and United States Laws relating to the University 117 

Geological Sketch from Prof. Swallows 118 

Mathematics and Astronomy, Prof. Ficklin, Ph. D 119 

Installation of Faculty, addresses 1861 120 
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Reflections on the Edneational Sisulfleanre of the Centennial 

ft 

Exposition. 

Oar centennial anniversary of American Independence has 
been made the occasion of a vast exposition of the indnstrial 
resources of all nations, American and foreign. Of world's 
fairs — that have become a frequent event since 1851 — this of 
ours has been the largest in extent and the most numerously 
attended, — and it has been a financial success. Thus far, 
our national vanity has been gratified, and with many 
strengthening grounds. We had but a little while before 
emerged from a bitter and exhausting civil war; we were 
plunged into the midst of severe business prostration just at 
the time when we were taking the first steps to inaugurate 
this exposition, and the distress incident to such prostration 
yet remains with us. Worse than all, we have been visited 
with unhappy political maladies. Where a country is gov- 
erned by parties, each party finds its limit not so much in 
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national principles er in its own conscience — as in the strength 
of the opposite party. Each party will do, or tend to do, 
what the other party will allow. • Therefore when one party 
becomes hors de combat^ literally and fignratively, by political 
revolntion within itself, the party in power is subjected to a 
strain that it can ill afford to stand. Cormption and imbe- 
cility in high places result from this state of affairs, and on 
the eve of onr centennial birthday a widely-pervading- sense 
of humiliation was felt by our people. Under the circum- 
stances of so much dismay at crashing fortunes, paralyzed 
industries, corporations bankrupt, corrupt legislators and 
executives, and within view of an impending change in party 
power, — who could have expected a grand result from a 
national exposition under such auspices f 

Quite assuring to us therefore has been the issue of this 
year. Notwithstanding that sectional jealousies weakened 
the effects of our efforts, and notwithstanding the vast 
distances that separated us from Europe and Asia, and the 
still vaster distances that separated our political aims and 
achievements from theirs, a noble spirit of co-operation 
and friendly participation were manifested throughout the 
conduct of the . great exposition. This atmosphere of cos- 
mopolitan humanity was breathed by the millions of our 
citizens who visited Philadelphia, the past season, and who 
can measure its educational effect? Littleness and narrow- 
ness, stores of egotism, selfish prejudice and exclusiveness 
have been made less by the same means that have restored 
our self-confidence before the world, and ameliorated our 
suffering. from political and social disaster. 

I. JSsthetic Effect. — Considered as a spectacle — as the 
representation of something which is too v^>st to be com- 
passed by the senses — the exposition has had a very great 
educational effect. In plastic art we let a fragment stand for 
the whole ; one moment of the fighting gladiator stands for 
his whole life ; the statue of the Laocoon or the painting of 
the Transfiguration, portray for us the culminations of long 
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series of deeds, and present for as in a small compass what 
is in itself too vast to be seized directly. 

The aesthetic feeling demands actual presentation of some- 
thing to the senses which suggests the whole, or if not the 
infinite at least the indefinite or immeasurable. Our statis- 
ticalknowledge of the vast distances of the stellar orbs or of 
the heights of Asiatic mountains, or of the width of the sea, 
does not give rise to the feeling of the sublime, but it is 
given by the attempt to compass these distances by the 
senses on a starry night, or on a voyage to Europe, or on an 
ascent of the Himalayas. 

An abstract knowledge of the industrial resources of the 
United States is a very trivial thing, — so many kinds of raw 
materials, so many species of manufacture, such and such 
means of transportation and transit, and the annual quan- 
tities of each. This does not affect our imagination. But 
bring together these industrial resources by samples and 
representations as at Philadelphia, and the impression rises 
to the height of the sublime. Thus the aesthetic effect of the 
great exposition is a ve^y important item to consider in 
weighing its educational effect upon the people. The indus- 
try of the world was collected there in its bewildering 
variety, and not scattered around, but crowded into buildings 
covering fifty acres. With some hundreds of miles of avenues 
lined on both sides with the commodities of human art. 

The manifestations of electricity in a child's toy are 
ridiculous, but when massed in the thunder-storm they are 
sublime. As a people, we Americans are somewhat fami- 
liarized with exhibitions — county and town and state com- 
paring the products of their industries. Though they are 
important displays of the power of the organized community, 
they have become common, and the popular mind is not very 
much aroused by them. This indifference is an unmistakable 
indication, however, of an advanced stage of growth in the 
popular conceptions. The consciousness of its own strength 
on the part of a community is thus quite clearly defined. 
Th^ citizen forms an accurate conception, not only of his own 
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realized strength, but also of the strength of the commnnity, 
through the symbol which these exhibitions constitute. But, 
while the individual has had quite an adequate symbol of the 
minor community to which he belongs, he has had no 
adequate one of the nation as a civil and industrial aggre- 
gate. The ascent from a village Mr to an international fair 
is an ascent from the trivial to the sublime. The mass of 
commodities displayed at Philadelphia on either side of the 
avenues aggregating to hundreds of niiles, was simply too 
vast for the inspection of one individual. If he managed to 
get over 10 miles of the exhibit, to-day, and the same amount, 
to-morrow, he still had the prospect before him of six times 
as much more awaiting his attention, and what mortal was 
strong enough to hold out for half this work? His powers 
of attention and observation were completely dissipated by 
the time he had visited the exhibition for three days. I do 
not speak of the comparatively few visitors who had seen 
other national exhibitions and had become familiarized with 
such scenes — ^but millions of our fellow-citizens went away 
from Philadelphia with a new experience — a new conception 
of the might of the social whole in which they had grown up, 
and a deeper realization of the purport of the civilized world 
whereof our nation forms only one member. It is true: the 
collection of industrial products there made was only a 
merest fragment of the total wealth of this nation and of 
other nations, but its value was symbolic, and the transcend- 
ant magnitude of what was there, elevated the thoughts 
toward the not visible sources that lay beyond. 

Counting at its proper estimate the effects of this spectacle 
as an sBsthetic one, we need not be told of the great influence 
of former world's fairs upon the people of Great Brita^ or of 
France or Austria — changing the character of their industry 
and of the education preparatory thereto, to feee what great 
changes are to follow among our own people because of this 
visible realization of national industrial power. 

From enlarged conceptions, issues forth new and more 
potent directive power. From the lessons learned during the 
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war of the possibilities of national combinations; arose on 
every hand undertakings of far greater comprehensiveness 
than had ever been conceived before by our commercial 
directors. It is this education of the conceptive power 
through the phantasy that we are to count as the most im- 
portant educating effect of national exhibitions. 

II. The relation of Industry to Education. — Each individ- 
ual who visited the Centennial Exposition, to some extent 
must have measured its results by the standard of hi^ guild 
or profession. The artisan, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the artist, the professional man, looked into and critically 
estimated some province which was practically familiar to 
him. The teachef of youth likewise looked after the outcome 
of the exposition as relates to the matter of school educa- 
tion. 

In a nation whose boasted self-government claims to rest 
on free school education of the masses, doubtless its school- 
teachers had a better right than most people to congratulate 
themselves upon the general result of the exhibition, and to 
see exultingly in the vast display chiefly the result of educa- 
ted intelligence and skill. They may not be blamed if they 
saw there the influence of school education as an essential 
factor in the quality of versatility everywhere manifested 
in American skill. They were doubtless right in tracing th« 
same influence of school education in the products of skill of 
foreign nations. A little consideration will discover the 
grounds of their justification. 

The most advanced civilization of our day has entered 
what may be designated as a third epoch of industrial history. 
The first epoch is one wherein little or no division of labor 
exists, and wherein most of the combination is in the interest 
of the protection of life and means of subsistence from the 
foes of the state. In the imperfect political forms then exist- 
ing,, the citizen cannot devote his best energies to productive 
industry — the best talent must be devoted to the state in its 
military aspect, and the consequence is that slaves and women 
are compelled to attend to the industries and' to provide food, 
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clothing and shelter for the necessities of life. Under sach 
circumstances division of labor and combination is not pos- 
sible to its full extent. When the State becomes settled and 
its limits have extended so as to include under one govern- 
ment the many smaller tribes and principalities that were 
' never able to live in peace when independent, but were for- 
ever entering as factors into a process of mutual hostility — 
then settled peace comes, and division of labor is possible 
where productive industry becomes recognized as a function 
of freemen. 

The second epoch of industry is this one of division of 
labor as the supreme principle. " Divide and conquer " is its 
motto. It limits the training of the laborer to a single sim- 
ple function or activity so as to secure thereby the greatest 
possible skill and rapidity of production. Such concentra- 
tion of individual energy upon the parts of a process is pos- 
sible only where combination can be easily effected between 
the different kinds of workmen and thus the finished product 
turned out by the association working as a single individual. 
This Second phase of industry is not accompanied with the 
corresponding enlightenment of the individual laborer. It 
aims at infinite specialization: at concentrating the entire 
energy of the laborer upon one simple movement of the 
body, and thus reduces the human being to a machine and 
tends to narrow his intellect correspondingly. The dreadful 
effects of this cramping process upon the human form and 
intellect are scarcely exaggerated in Charles Beade^s novels, 
and the same idea transfigured as the conviction of the race 
appears in northern mythology as the story of the dwarfs, 
or in Greek mythology as lame, limping Vulcan, or still lower 
down as the brutish power of the Cyclops. The obverse of 
this idea makes the isolated dweller in the country, the 
attendant upon herds or the tiller of the soil, still more 
nearly an animal. He becomes a faun or a satyr, and lacks 
in social qualities even what the dwarfs possess. 

But out of the second phase of industry, by a sort of dia- 
lectic necessity,' proceeds the third. The ultimate tendency 
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of the division of labor is to sub-divide each process for 
the sake of acquiring skill, until a maximum of simplicity is 
reached. It is here that the aid of machinery comes in. The 
simpler the movement, the easier it is to find a mechanical 
process that can be substituted for that of the human hand. 
When a number of simple mechanical processes are dis- 
covered, the directing mind of labor begins to invent combin- 
ations of machinery and with this enters the third epoch 
of industry. Machinery continually grows more complex 
in this epoch, and tends continually to invade the province 
of the mere hand-laborer, and to render him useless by 
providing cheaper and more certain means of accomplishing 
his work. 

To the narrow, simple mind of the mere hand-laborer, the 
avatar of machinery appears as a direful portent, — all-de- 
structive of his means of subsistence and of his very raison 
d'etre. But the genius of humanity — Divine Providence — 
uses machinery as the instrument of individual freedom. 
The appliance is two-fold : — 

1. The first effect of machinery is to increase very largely 
the productivity of the individual, and to cheapen the pro- 
ducts of industry. Thus, when things are readjusted, the 
former hand-laboier finds himself producing more, and able 
to purchase his private supply with less money. The social 
whole gets better fed, sheltered and clothed, with less labor 
than formerly, and has therefore surplus time to produce 
ornament and to educate itself. 

2. The second effect of machinery is to elevate the laborer 
by demanding of him a higher quality of labor. Mere hand- 
labor required the minimum of brain effort. But when man 
is set to directing machinery, he becomes less a hand-laborer 
and more a brain-laborer. He must understand the combin- 
ation of movements in his machine, and must exercise watch- 
fulness and forethought. The epoch of machinery con- 
tinually tends toward the production of more and more 
complex machines, combining many formerly separate trades 
in one machine, and, as a consequence, requiring of* the 
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director of the machine greater power of combination. Each 
laborer now comes to stand where the overseer or super- 
visor stood before. The tendency of machinery is therefore 
to remove the laborer as far as possible from mere hand- 
work, and to demand of him alertness of mind and vers- 
atility — exactly opposite traits of mind from those pro- 
duced by mere division of labor. Mere brute force being 
in £i>beyance, it is noticeable that woman becomes more equal 
to man in the third epoch of industry, and a sharer with him 
in all forms of labor. 

Whereas the principle of mere division of labor tended 
toward the complete reduction of him to a hand or a foot — a 
brute force — and demanded of him the minimum of brains, 
and therefore did not stimulate or encourage school educa- 
tion, the new principle of labor-saving machinery makes a 
direct demand for directive intellect, and therefore encour- 
ages education as a means to secure it. The type of this, 
highest phase of human industry may be studied in the 
Springfield arsenal, in the Waltham and Elgin watch manu- 
factories, in the latest machines for printing newspapers, 
manufacturing pins, weaving ribbons carpets, etc. This form 
of industry requires general intelligence in the workman as 
an indispensable basis, and the school education which is 
thus rendered necessary reacts again upon the industry, 
making new and subtler combinations of machinery, and con- 
tinually emancipating the laborer from drudgery. 

If, in the state of barbarism, only one in a thousand can 
be spared for the work of ornament, in the stage of the divi- 
sion of labor at least one in a hundred can be reserved for 
the production of the beautiful, and in the epoch of machin- 
ery the number devoted to art and culture increases to one 
in ten, and, prospectivelv, beyond that. 

From these considerations it is obvious that the educator 
had much to look for in the products of machinery in the 
great exhibition as directly related to the progress of school 
education. 
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Wherever there is evidence of versatility of skill in the 
individual workman, or evidence of high directive power, 
there is equal evidence of school education or its equivalent. 

III. The Recognition of Education in Uxpositions of In- 
dustry. — This correlation of productive industry with educa- 
tion has been recognized in the most recent of world's fairs. 
In the Paris Exposition of 1855, there was a sub-division 
devoted to primary education, and again in that of London of 
1862, the class " education '' appeared in the schedule. The 
primary schools of France made a show in the exhibition at 
Paris in 1867. At Vienna, in 1873, we all became interested 
in the educational department, and prepared to do a much 
greater work in our own international fair, to be held at the 
approaching centennial anniversary of the birth of our 
nation. 

In the first act of Congress relating to our great exposi- 
tion, its purpose was defined to be "to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of American Independence, by holding an 
International Exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products 
of the soil and mines, in the city of Philadelphia.'^ Under 
this description education would scarcely be included as a 
subject for display. But in the act creating a " Board of 
Finance, " its function is spoken of as the " exhibition of the 
national resources and their development, and the nation's 
progress in arts which benefit mankind. " The latter defini- 
tion is sufficiently broad to include every phase of education, 
as well as all the other arts or sciences relating to the nature 
of man, or contributing in any way to his life, liberty or the 
pursuit of happiness. Nevertheless, the primary idea of our 
own exposition as well as of those that had preceded it was 
the presentation of products of agriculture, mining and man- 
ufacturing, rather than a presentation of the means and 
appliances used in all vocations of man as a social and politi- 
cal being. 

Doubtless the time will come when the products and appli- 
ances of education will demand and receive more explicit 
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recognition from the managers of world's fairs — perhaps 
equal consideration will be shown it with the fine arts — but 
certainly, the attiention it received at Philadelphia was very 
gratifying both as regards the amount ot space assigned and 
the earnestness of the appeals of the commissioners, seconded 
by the national bureau of education, and, finally, as regards 
the number of visitors who inspected the educational exhibit 
and studied its lessons. 

In the schedule of classification, the topics of education 
are collected chiefly under the following heads : — 

Class 300. Elementary instruction (infant schools, kinder- 
gartens, arrangements, furniture, appliances and modes of 
training). 

Class 301. Higher education (academies and high schools, 
colleges and universities — their instrumentalities and appli- 
ances, organization and products). 

Class 302. Professional schools (theology, law, medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture 
and mechanic arts, arts of design, military schools, naval 
schools, normal schools, commercial schools, music schools). 

Class 303. Institutions for unfortunates (asylums and 
schools for the blind, deaf, dumb and feeble-minded). 

Class 304. Educational reports and statistics (national 
bureau collections and detailed accounts of the educational 
systems of states, cities, towns, colleges and professional 
schools). 

Class 305. Libraries (history, reports, statistics, cata- 
logues). 

Class 306. School books (text-books, books of reference, 
charts, maps, catalogues and manuals). 

Class 307. Miscellaneous literature, newspapers, technical 
and special journals, illustrated papers and periodical 
literature. 

Class 310rll-12 included institutions and organizations for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge (learned and scien- 
tific associations, museums and collections). 
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Under these several heads and that one including miscel- 
laneous books, one certainly could find place for the educa- 
tional appliances that are potent in this age. 

IV. The Exhibition of Boolcs. The school does not claim 
as its own exclusive property all of the educational appli- 
ances. Very few, in fact, belong to it exclusively — and 
almost the highest function that the school can claim is this : 
that it gives the pupil the technical training requisite to en- 
able him to use for himself the means of education. It gives 
to youth the ability to read and write, and his whole subse- 
quent life is a perpetual self-education through the instru- 
mentality of the printed page. Miscellaneous books, 
newspapers and periodicals do not belong to the school, but 
they succeed it, and are by far the most potent educational 
energy in the civilized world at this time. 

It is indeed a source of gratulation that the college and 
university do not usurp in this age so important a position 
as they did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries — be- 
fore the art of printing. When the only way to learn a new 
discovery in science was to visit the university and learn it 
from the oral lectures of the discoverer, the diffusion of 
learning was necessarily slow and imperfect — a sort of tra- 
dition from mouth to mouth. The printed page emancipates 
all and each from this traditionary lore, and gives to all, 
whether near or far, equal access to the original exposition of 
the master. A little of initiation in the school serves to give 
the keys to the store-house of the wisdom of the race. Our 
higher schools and colleges are no longer absolutely essential 
to higher education, but are only very useful auxiliaries to it. 
They are essential, not to the individual, but to the system. 
They reach with their healthful stimulus and proffered facil- 
ities the great masses of youth who would shrink from the 
harder course of mastering the wisdom of the printed page 
before they had received higher degrees of initiation than the 
primary school afforded. 

In the exposition at Philadelphia tho art of book- ranking 
3<nd newspaper-printing was amply illustrated by Germany, 
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the XJnited States and Japan. The school-book mannfactnre 
was specially prominent. In view of the principle before 
alluded to, viz. : that the printed page is the central light of 
modern intellectual education, this department of school 
books is a very important one. Great achievements have 
already been made in adapting the book to its needs — still 
greater ones are to come in the fullness of time. On the one 
side, the school-book must yield considerately to the wants 
of the youthful novice. It must approach by gradual stages 
the severe technics of science and the fullness of human 
experience that surcharges the national literature. Ingra- 
tiating itself into the childish confidence by familiarity with 
his narrow circle of experience and with his limited vocabu- 
lary of expression, the school-book must make interesting 
incursions into the provinces that lie on the border-land of 
science^ literature, and art, carefully grading them to the 
growing capacity of the pupil. When the youth has learned 
to read with interest and understanding the book of science, 
literature, or philosophy without needing dilution at the 
hands of the text-book maker or the living teacher, when he 
can verify what he reads by critical comparison of author- 
ities, or by independent experiments and scientific investiga- 
tion, — ^he is beyond the need of the school. 

V. New and Old Methods. — In order to see more clearly 
what scope the educational exhibit had to take in order to 
present the data essential to a correct judgment of systems, 
it is necessary to consider the question of Methods. 

The method of the school is two-fold, as related to the will 
directly, or to the intellect : (a) Method of Discipline ; (b) 
Method of Instruction. The former is more directly moral, 
the latter intellectual. 

The primary fact of human nature is the participation of 
each in the life of all — upon this depends all progress from 
barbarism toward civilization. The great practical lesson for 
the youth to learn is how to combine with his fellows so as 
to aid and not to hinder them. Each individual of the com- 
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munity must reinforce its resalt and not weaken it. Not 
only this, but each individual must so act as to reinforce him- 
self—the efforts of one moment, day or hour, must be such 
as to combine with those of the next, and produce an aggre- 
gate result. The total of the separate endeavors must be 
directed to one focus, and days be reinforced by the years. 

This great lesson of combination with one's fellow men by 
the individual man — and of the particular moments of time 
into one grand result — is the one lesson of school discipline 
inculcated under never so great a variety of forms. 

(1) There are punctuality and regularity; without them 
concert of action is destroyed, time wasted, labor wasted, and 
mutual confidence weakened. A school without regularity 
and punctuality is, as we express it, " demoralized." 

(2) Next there is silence, self-control as. manifested in the 
repression of the impulse to prate and chatter. Human 
character gains in depth only through the ability to hold 
back the impulse to immediate reaction against one's first 
impressions, and to allow the second and third and subse- 
quent impressions to follow, until the permanent and invari- 
able is discerned amidst the shifting surfaces. The effect of 
noise is distraction ; silence is the parent of attention. 

(3) Attention in school is of two kinds : (a) to one's own 
work, absorbed in individual investigation regardless of the 
occupation of one's fellows, (b) to the work of others — as in 
a class recitation wherein each pupil is alert, watching the 
process of interaction between the minds of his fellow-pupils 
and that of the teacher ; himself participating. The pupil's 
industry consists of these two kinds of attention. 

With the power of attention, moral and intellectual forces 
unite. Attention is intellect acted upon directly by the will, 
and without such^combination with the will, there is no such 
thing as higher insight or thinking. 

Moral instruction in the form of disciplining the pupil into 
habits of truthfulness, honesty, courtesy, justice and kind- 
ness, belongs incidentally to the school, and depends largely 
upon the personelle of the teacher. All virtues fasten easily 



to the ebild idien he has onee broken np his animal nataral- 
Detm bj the habits of striet pimetnalit j and regnlarity, sOence, 
attention and indnstiy. For indostry denotes the aacoit 
above the stage of immediate animal enjoyment, and the 
attainment of gratilieation through aelf-saerifiee. Self-saeri- 
lice for a rational end is the root of the moral tree. Without 
this in its elementary forms of regularity, silence, attention 
and industry, all formal incnlcation of morality is a painfdl 
farce. 

As regards the method of instniction, there are the 
so called oral and text-book methods. The oral method is 
the liTeliest and most inspiring. The teacher is the fonntain 
of information, and the pnpils are kept alert by caosing them 
to contribute their knowledge and criticisms to the subject 
as it developes. ,The defects of the method are: (1) its 
liability to throw most of the work upon the teacher and 
too little a|K>n the puplL The object of the school is to 
make the pupil work — rather than the teacher work. (2) If, in 
order to give the pupils work to do in the preparation of their 
recitation, the teacher falls into the habit of dictating lessons 
to papils, the danger is that the pupil wastes most of the 
time devoted to recitation in constructing a poor quality of 
mannscript text-book, and the recitation degenerates into a 
fflonotonouH and profitless affair. 

Again, the teacher being the fountain of information in the 
purely oral method, there cannot be without discourtesy such 
freedom of discussion of the views of the source of inform- 
ation as there can when a text-book is used in which teacher 
and pupil have no further interest than to prove its truth. 

The text-book method has the advantage in developing, in 
the best manner, the first kind of attention above described — 
that of absorption of the pupil upon his own work, utterly 
oblivious of teacher or fellow piipils. When the pupil has 
mastered the subject, as he thinks that it is presented in the 
book, the well conducted recitation tests his work, and exhib- 
its to him the different constructions which may be put on 
the s^-mo words j it enlarges his view of the subject, shows 
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him where his own powers of critical atteation have failed, 
and where he has been more acute than his fellows, and thus 
tends to equalize and develope all of his faculties. It devel- 
opes in the happiest manner the second species of attention — 
that of watching a process of thought about a subject carried 
on dialectically by fellow pupils and teachers — a process in 
which insight into human nature is developed more rapidly 
than in any other way. The defects of tcyct-book instruction 
are : (1) It tends to make the teacher indolent, and to let the 
pupils confine their recitation to the words of the book, thus 
exercising only verbal memory. It is apt under these circum- 
stances to be monotonous and dull, dogmatic and mechanical : 
the teacher scarcely investigating the subject beyond the 
words of the text, and by use of the book in recitation, dis- 
pensing even with the mastery of the text. (2) The use of 
a ready made text-book has the further disadvantage that the 
teacher takes the order of presentation in the book for 
granted, and does not discover by original attempts at the 
unfolding of a subject, what the principle is that guides one 
from topic to topic. Without this knowledge of the genesis 
of a subject, the highest and best part of the teacher's work 
fails. 

The method of "original investigation, " as I have named 
the highest method, is that which combines the advantages 
of both the former methods : (a) secures the first and second 
species of attention ; (1) independent industry, and (2) critical 
investigation of the results of others, and in addition puts 
itself in the place of the teacher in the fact that the pupil is 
taught how to study the evolution of a subject for himself, 
and to learn not merely its dead results, but its living, histor- 
ical process. He is taught how to make a text-book as well 
as how to critically examine and verify one. He is taught 
how to inaugurate and conduct original investigations upon a 
subject, whether that subject be a thing of nature requiring 
the use of the laboratory, the microscope, or the scientific 
expedition, or whether the subject be a thing of the mind, 
requiring the analysis of patient thought, or the laborious 
historical research and sifting of authorities. 
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Doubtless the former generation of educators in this coun- 
try laid too much stress upon the mere mastery of the 
technique of the book and the initiation of the pupil into the 
method of mastering the printed page. The new avatar in 
education that has descended here in this land, brings with 
it a reaction in favor of the other phase of education men- 
tioned, to-wit: \he verification of book learning by inde- 
pendent experiment; and true scientific investigation. Our 
educational methods are gradually undergoing revolution all 
over the country so far as instruction is concerned, so as to 
adopt the "method of investigation" in place of the old 
method, which is spoken of contemptuously, as the " cram- 
ming-text-book method." The new method is all- worthy of 
adoption, but the old is not sufficiently valued. Hence we 
have extremes and unnecessary one-sidedness in the newest 
devotees of the method of investigation. The tendency is,- 
of course, to neglect the printed page and the critical com- 
parison of authorities, and to confine teaching too much to 
individual experiment and original investigation. It must 
never be forgotten that the school has its chief work in in- 
itiating the pupil into the accumulated wisdom of the race as 
a preliminary to his original additions to the same. Unless 
he knows what has been thought, observed, and done, he 
runs the risk of traveling round in a narrow circle of his own, 
and wasting his life in repeating discoveries long since made. 
Hence in early life, there predominates the assimilating stage 
of education ; in maturer life, the stage of original acquisition. 

And yet, even in this characterization of the difference 
between the school and practical life, we are apt to underrate 
the assimilative stage. For inasmuch as all human life is 
vicarious, and all mankind are made by means of spoken and 
printed language to live for each individual — so that each 
individual is able through language to participate spiritually 
in the experience of the race without being obliged to suffer 
the terrible throes — the agony and sweat of blood — that that 
experience has cost in the aggregate — it follows that the 
greater part of life is after all the participation in the life of 
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the race and its assimilation, rather than exclusively original 
experience. The race transcends the individual almost in an 
infinite potency. What are the senses of one scientific man to 
the aggregate senses of all scientific men ? What is the think- 
ing of one philosopher to the thinking of all philosophers? 
The physical labor of one man is insignificant compared with 
that of the community ; still less potent is the unaided might of 
the individual thinker, — experimenter or literary man. Oenius 
is the ascent of the individual into the vision and will-jiower 
of the race — so that he is guided by the universality of man- 
kind, and is a fit guide for others. Without this participation 
in the common mind and experience of the race, the individ- 
ual cannot achieve anything except erratic and negative 
endeavors. He conspires against humanity. He mistakes 
idiosyncrasy for originality, and his life is a profitless attempt 
to dispense with sunlight and to see the world by the shine 
of his own eyes. The outcome of such seeing is hallucina- 
tion and the spectre- world. 

This is more evident when we consider a moment what our 
greatest men of science owe to others of their kind. A 
Humboldt, a Bitter, an Agassiz, a Du Bois Beymond, a Hux- 
ley or a Tyndall seem to give in their writings encyclo- 
paBdic summaries of the total results of human investigation. 
The great original contributions that they have made seem 
and are only small points in the knowledge they have learned 
from others. 

Hence care must be taken not to undervalue the old ped- 
agogic method of critical sifting of the text-book lessons as 
an initiation of the pupil into the method of availing himself of 
the experience of mankind. Its compass did not include all, 
but, if a choice must be made, it included what should be first 
chosen. 

But the new method of investigation deserves all the ad- 
miration it receives, and, indeed, more. It does not, when 
rightly understood, conflict with the method of critical com- 
parison of authorities, but is a valuable supplement to it, not 
to be dispensed with, after a fair trial. We do right in 
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anticipating very marked resolts in the rising generation 
educated ander this new method. 

VI. Exhibition of the Method of Investigation, — At the 
centennial exposition, not the least interesting feature in the 
educational exhibit was the prominence given to the phases 
of the new method. Notwithstanding, as is well known, our 
American schools are thoroughly built up on the basis of 
text-book instruction — good teaching everywhere being that 
which makes the pupil learn tirst from the book by unaided 
efforts of his own what he can, and then, in the class recita- 
tion, probes his acquirements critically, and builds up in him 
correct habits of study, — notwithstanding this, the belief in 
the new method of investigation is so one-sided and revolu- 
tionary that the most glaring and ostentatious part of each 
educational collection consisted of means of illustration, or 
of physical monstration. ' In one state's exhibit, a stranger 
would have supposed that ornithology and taxidermy was 
extensively taught, because so large a portion of its space 
was filled with cases of stuffed birds ; another state seemed 
to be devoted especially to teaching the construction of 
machinery; another to instruction in economic botany; a 
fourth to the drawing of maps ; a fifth, to the metric system ; 
a sixth seemed to pay more attention to kindergarten in- 
struction than to book-learning; and everywhere the evi- 
dence that American schools are devoted to free-hand 
drawing was overwhelming. 

Since it has become common in this country to blame the 
text-book method, and to lay great stress on oral instruction, 
most schools seem to prefer to let some form of object-lessons 
pass as the type of their instruction-method; and a teacher 
is prouder of his collection of bugs or "native woods" or 
specimens of rocks and fossils than he is of a new method of 
teaching how to read and write. It is fashionable to speak 
of the "objective method" as applicable to all brg,nches, even 
those of grammar and arithmetic. This general application 
may be claimed for the method of iuvestigation, but the 
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object-lesson system can be used only for a limited number 
of topics. 

But the educational exhibit at Philadelphia had another 
reason for its one-sidedness. From the beginning, it was felt 
everywhere that it would be impossible to show up the pro- 
ducts of education as the products of the farm and workshop 

. are presented. Education produces cultured human beings, 
and these cannot be placed on exhibition like grain or cloth. 
Neither can the methods of education be shown to advan- 
tage, except in the school-room. Only the physical appliances 
can be well shown. These are the buildings, furniture, appa- 
ratus and books. These appliances do not have so direct a 
relation to their product, as the plow and the reaper do to the 
grain, or the spinning-jenny and the loom do to the cloth. But 

' as buildings and furniture have a very serious influence for 
weal or woe on the health of children, these, at least, are of 
value as items of exhibit. (A difficulty here presents itself: 
the tendency is to exhibit an architect's model rather than 
the actual school building in use ; and the enterprising manu- 
facturers get in their specimens of school furniture and appa- 
ratus in place of that commonly used in the schools. This 
has its advantage for those seeking the best models, but is 
altogether misleading to the stranger who wishes to form a 
judicial estimate of the condition of the schools of a State 
from its exhibit.) 

VII. Written Uxaminations. — The next features that were 
found presentable related more nearly to the legitimate pro- 
ducts of the school. These were the written exercises, and 
the various phases of drawing. As regards written work, 
one is often left in doubt as to its genuineness, knowing the 
strict precautions that are necessary to prevent communica- 
tion between pupils while answering the questions, or to pre- 
vent them from getting aid from books or papers. Never- 
theless, the written work of pupils remains the most adequate 
presentation of the results of instruction. The handwriting, 
spelling, use of language, clearness of definition, accuracy of 
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instruction, breadth of thongbt, neatness of habits — all these 
may be judged from the written examination of a pupil if 
faithfully performed. 

But it is almost incompatible with the idea of an exposi- 
tion, to present its material in the form of books, and to 
require a minute and careful examination in order to form a 
comparative estimate of its value. It is true that a special 
commission sent to report on education might, in the course 
of a season, go through, with some degree of attention, the 
thousands of volumes of pupils' work presented at such an 
exposition, and report the relative merits. The most profit- 
able investigation would still remain to the commission ; it 
should proceed to visit the localities that sent the best work, 
and study the methods of instruction there practiced. For it 
is not the knowledge of the fact that this or that place excels 
in its work, which is of value, but the knowledge of the 
method of its accomplishment. 

It, therefore, happened that the richest and most adequate 
part of the exposition of education at Philadelphia was totally 
neglected by the many who climbed to the galleries to see it ; 
and it was only partially examined by the most assiduous and 
careful of inspectors. 

Vill. Drawing. — Drawing fared better than written pa- 
pers, because it admitted of more easy examination. Where 
the drawings were in portfolios, they suffered nearly the 
same neglect as the written examinations; when they 
were framed they received a fair share of attention. For 
the reason that industrial drawing has quite recently become 
a regular branch in the common schools of most of the cities 
and towns, and for the reason that its products are suitable 
for exhibition, perhaps it was the best represented of all the 
branches of study. It is worthy of remark here that this gen- 
eral introduction of drawing into common schools is directly 
traceable to the influence of previous world's fairs. The inferi- 
ority of English ornament as discovered in the London fair, in 
1851, led to the foundation of the South Kensington museum 
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and ultimately to thousands of art schools to train the taste 
and skill of its artisans. The immense revolution in the pro- 
ducts of British industry as regards aesthetic value, became 
known through subsequent world's fairs, and other nations 
have copied English example. It is a strange thought 
that this simple change in the course of study of our com- 
mon schools, making industrial drawing a regular branch of 
study, and laying great stress upon it, will be sufficient, after 
a few years, to modify the national character. Hitherto, the 
Anglo-Saxon character has been the dynamic — if I may use 
the expression — given to dealing especially with dynamics ; a 
race that most distinguishes itself in inventions that develop 
and direct vast natural forces for useful purposes. It is the 
race that cares for use rather than for beauty, and its dreams 
as well as its waking thoughts are given to the dynamic as- 
pects of the world. But drawing deals with form and with 
light and shadow — external seeming — appearance. This is 
the opposite of the dynamical. Long cultivation of the mind 
of the race in this new direction will cause it to lose its 
strength in the dynamic direction, and gain correspondingly 
in the talent for the observation and reproduction of form. 
Observation is a general name in psychology ; but its special 
forms of activity are numerous and by no means mutually 
strengthening. To cultivate the faculty of observation of 
external form is perforce to neglect the observation of the 
strength and. force involved. Doubtless the Greeks, of all 
peoples, had developed the greatest ability of seeing the 
outlines of objects. The Greek would never tolerate in an 
ornament or work of art an outline that was incompatible 
with self-movement or freedom — he prized above all the 
property we call gracefulness. The lines of gracefulness and 
the lines of useful strength are by no means the same. This 
reflection may suggest the thought that our cultivation of the 
study of form is an educational innovation of doubtful value 
because accompanied by a corresponding neglect of the sense 
of the dynamic in bodies. But perhaps at this stage of 
dynamic invention the time has arrived when the best inter- 
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ests of onr race demand a change, and a movement in another 
direction. However this may be, there is an interesting line 
of observation open to edacators and sociologists at future 
world's fairs in tracing the action of the study of form in the 
nation's schools upon that of mechanic invention, and in in- 
stituting a comparison in this regard with the French and 
German productions. 

IX. The Kindergarten. Next in prominence to. drawing, 
I reckon the kindergarten displays, though perhaps these 
schools, de factOj are, thus far, less a normal part of our 
educational system thto any other department of education 
that was exhibited at Philadelphia. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the intrinsic merits of the kindergarten training, and 
the devoted enthusiasm of its advocates, are likely to devise 
methods whereby it may become a part of the primary school 
system of every town and village. The " method of investi- 
gation" pervades the kindergarten instruction throughout. 
The best part of it, however, is not the mental training so 
much as the cultivation of skill in the use of the hand and the 
eye, and the training into habits of politeness and the con- 
ventionalities of life, and indeed what may be called morality. 
For morality begins in forming habits of regularity, punctu- 
ality, neatness, silence, observance of forms, self-restraint as 
regards one's own liking, and the preference of what is good 
and general for what is selfish or particular. The mathemat- 
ical training in form and number, given previous to the 
culture in the arts of reading and writing, is excellent. The 
child comes from the kindergarten into the primary school 
with much beneficial training in good habits and strengthened 
character — ability to occupy itself in its own proper task 
without interference with others, or direction from the 
teacher, and more than all, with a reasoning, inquiring habit 
of mind : and all this without an over-strained cultivation of 
the intellect and memory, such as is wont to be produced in 
" infant schools," by giving the child instruction in reading 
and writing before his mind is mature enough to leave what 
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is symbolic, and take up what has become purely conven- 
tional. 

The enterprise in the exhibits of primary instruction was 
noteworthy. Everywhere one could see an attempt to mod- 
ify and improve primary instruction by the introduction of 
more or less of kindergarten methods. Sometimes it took 
the form of an ^^ Americanized" kindergarten, but more fre- 
quently that of a primary school kindergartenized. These 
experiments will be of great value, if their results are care- 
ftilly studied. The remark may be ventured, however, that 
there is a certain advantage in preserving the primary school 
as it is, so as to require strict discipline and book-study on 
the part of the pupil. The change most needed is to post^ 
pone the entrance to this strict primary school one year 
later in the life of the pupil, and give him one or two previous 
years in the kindergarten. Its freedom from strict con- 
straint and its methods of instruction by the self-develop- 
ment of the pupil are indispensable for the child's first school 
years. But later should come strict obedience to discipline^ 
perhaps external constraint and intellectual training into 
prescription, and even the mechanical use of memory ; for 
the demands of life require such preparation. The spon- 
taneity developed by the kindergarten training is very im- 
portant for the development of individuality in the child; 
but the. child cannot be considered as educated until he has 
acquired a habit of distinguishing duty from inclination, truth 
from fancy, and work from play, and until he has adopted as 
a principle of action that of ready obedience — that of yielding 
his selfish preferences and of bending his neck to the yoke 
of the general interest, as indicated by the prescribed forms 
and conventionalities which mark out the convictions of the 
experience of the human race, practically and theoretically. 
For its yoke is the only one that is easy, and its burden the 
only light one. The yokelessness of caprice and arbitrariness 
is the illusive semblance of freedom. But it is a freedom 
from subordination to reason, purchased at the expense of 
thralldom to the bodily wants of food, clothing and shelter, 
13 
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which cannot be escaped. If each man is to provide for 
himself in these respects, he mast be a Crusoe, and he will 
end by becoming a savage. If he wiQ have this heavy bur- 
den of supplying his physical wants made light, he must 
share it with his fellow-men, and by division of labor increase 
the productivity of each member of society a hundred-fold, 
and make the whole earth tributary to each man, woman and 
child. Social combination, which renders all good possible 
to the individual man, however, has rules and laws which 
must be compUed with by each member of it, and those rules 
and laws are essential to the existence of human combina- 
tion. The child's education must have reference to this at 
all points of his career as a pupil. But the pressure of pre- 
scription must be adjusted so delicately that it will not crush 
out his individuality in his tender age (as it does in the edu- 
cational systems of Ghina and India, for example), nor lack 
sufficient force to secure conformity in his later youth (as it 
does too often in American private schools, self-styled 
^^ select," to attract the patronage of the wealthy). 

X. Methods of Organization and Supervision. — Where the 
pupils are very few the teacher can have no classes, and the 
relation of teacher to pupil becomes that of the private 
tutor. The second kind of attention, that has been already 
described as the most advantageous for gaining an insight in- 
to human nature, has no place for manifestation in the small- 
est school. The recitation consequently lacks, even at best, 
the most valuable elements. Where, as in the ungraded 
school the classes are small and numerous, the time for each 
recitation decreases to a minimum and the teacher must be 
content to hear the lesson repeated parrot-like without criti- 
cal investigation, or else consider only a small portion of it 
each time. 

. Where the school system is large, classes may be increased 
in size without bringing together advanced pupils with back- 
ward ones, — ^and there being a few classes to each teacher, 
time may be found to apply the best methods of instruction 
and discipline. 
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In large systems of schools, a two-fold system of super- 
vision becomes practicable : 

(a) The sui)ervision of a principal teacher over the work of 
his assistants — conducted daily. The principal should have 
regular daily work of hearing recitations himself; he then 
comes as a teacher supervising the work of the teachers. 
This species of supervision is adapted to the correction of 
bad methods of instruction and discipline ; to the support of 
weak teachers who have not learned how to apply all of their 
strength to the best advantage. It gives tone to the school 
in general and secures uniformity of standard throughout in 
scholarship and deportment. It furnishes a high court of 
appeal in case of the sudden ebullition of passion on the part 
of pupil or assistant, and thereby reduces to a minimum the 
direct application of brute force in securing order and disci- 
pline. 

(b) The secondary supervision is that exercised by the 
superintendent, who does not teach pupUs directly, and 
whose duties are too general to strengthen and support the 
weak teacher or to correct individual cases of bad methods 
in discipline or instruction. His function is to detect gene- 
ral tendencies in methods and to bring together and compare 
them, one with another, and discuss them with his principal 
teachers and less frequently with the assistants. This gene- 
ral tendency of methods cannot be readily discovered by 
the one who is engaged daily in conducting recitations, for 
the reason that he is obliged to sink his choice daily in a 
special form of instruction and must enter it with too much 
intensity not to warp his judgment. Hence the individual 
teacher is necessitated to enter into the slow-moving dia- 
lectic of method, finding it necessary to change slowly to 
eorrect his one-sidedness — one-sidedness arising from the 
fact that all pedagogic drill is repetition, and all repetition is 
deadening. Nevertheless each change along the circumfer- 
ence of pedagogic method has its centrifugal tendency : It 
is in danger of a tangential direction, and this can be best 
observed and recorded by the general superintendent, who, 
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in his visits, looks not so much after special results as after 
this matter of general tension and the drift of a school. The 
most important matters of discipline and instruction are the 
two species of attention already described in a previous 
paper, and these are critically observed as the first and 
unfailing test of the quality of teaching that is going on. 
The first glance into a school room on the part of an inspec- 
tor, reveals to him the state of this two-fold attention as 
secured by the teacher. If the pupils at their seats are all 
busy with their tasks — silent and industrious, each one seem- 
ingly oblivious of all else in the room (including the visitor's 
entrance) — if the pupils engaged in recitation are each atten- 
tive to the words of the one reciting, and on the alert to 
criticize (though in a decorous and becoming manner) any 
defect in statement — ^the inspector is sure that the teaching 
is effective in essential particulars ; and he may see all this 
in less than a minute. 

A powerful means of directing the course of instruction is 
to be found in the system of written examinations. 

As held by the teacher in charge of the class they partake 
of a technical character necessarily leaning to this side or 
that, according to the character of the recitations which are 
stai vividly in the mind of the teacher and the class. As 
held by the supervising principal, they are more general in 
character, and suggest many points of view different from 
those brought up in the daily recitations. It is quite likely 
that the written examinations held by the general superin- 
tendent lie still less in the path of the daily recitations. It 
takes many compensating influences to cancel and remove the 
bias of a special text-book, teacher, or superintendent. The 
written examination for its function in securing accurate 
work, clear definition, and the ability of concise expression, 
is justly estimated one of the most important instrumentali- 
ties. Its defects are obvious : When too much stress is laid 
upon percents obtained in these examinations, the teacher 
and pupil are forced into a too narrow routine in order to 
secure the requisite standard. Breadth is lost for the sake 
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of height. Moreover, it leads to special study for the occa- 
sion, and what is thus learned is not digested nor retained. 

Wherever any coasiderable collection of educational mate- 
rial is got together, the broad contract between the spirit and 
methods of city schools and those of country schools begins 
to make its appearance. Difference in sizes of school sys- 
tems is a very important consideration, but not the only one. 
Where only fifty pupils collect into one school, no classifica- 
tion or grading can be established to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Some pupils are just beginning their work ; some are 
seven, eight or nine years advanced on the course of study. 
To place widely different attainments in the same class is to 
give the advanced ones too little work, or the backward ones 
too much. Multiplicity of classes necessitates short recita- 
tions. Short recitations prevent critical analysis of the 
lesson, and confine the work of the teacher to a narrow 
routine ; he simply tests the pupil's knowledge of the text- 
book rather than of the subject independently. But the few 
classes assigned to each teacher in the city schools get time 
enough at each recitation to exhaust their powers of atten- 
tion. The teacher sifts their knowledge, and criticizes one 
pupil through another. Each one in turn as he recites being 
the focus of the critical attention of the whole class, it 
happens that each one learns to see the points of the lesson 
not only through his own eyes, or those of the teacher, but 
through the eyes of all the rest of the class, and he learns 
as much through seeing what difficulties his fellow-pupils 
have encountered as in seeing how they mastered his own 
difficulties. But the most important difference between 
country and city schools appears in the discipline. In the 
small community, where individuals are comparatively isola- 
ted, discipline is of little significance. In the large commu- 
nity, where each individual is brought into close relation to 
his fellows, and has to act in combination with them if he 
acts at all, discipline is quite essential, and must be carried 
out with great minuteness. The great lesson of civilization 
is to learn how to combine with one's fellow-men. This is 
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the logical condition of society and of culture. The necessity 
of a more complex system of discipline in a large school 
than a small one is therefore not an inconvenience but an 
advantage. A complex %>nd minute system of observances 
and regulations — special forms in which pupils move to and 
from classes, and to and from the building — regulations as to 
positions of sitting and standing, reciting and studying — all 
these forms are a valuable propaedeutic to fit the pupil for the 
responsible position in which he shall be called upon to work 
in an organization and ascend to the place where he shall 
combine and direct men. Quite frequently, however, it 
appears to the observer as though these forms were neces- 
sary evils, interfering with the best progress of pupils. 

At Philadelphia the country schools made no show, except 
in\rare instances, in the work exhibited, and their only sign 
of existence was to be found in the reports and statistical 
charts — ^which showed that a great majority of the youth of 
the land stiU depend on the ungraded school for their ele- 
mentary education. The schools of large villages and of 
cities furnished nearly all of the educational exhibit. All of 
the higher refinements of pedagogy belong to grading and 
class instruction — ^written examinations, critical analyses, 
model school-houses, and such things. But this &iict should 
not and does not cause us to underrate the important func- 
tion of the ungraded country school. It has certain neces- 
sary defects, but its merits are also conspicuous as an 
elementary school. Kor does its absence from the Philadel- 
phia Exposition condemn it. But the exhibition of work solely 
from graded and classified schools may be taken only for a 
presentation of what we aim to accomplish in all our schools, 
though not at all a fair sample of the most numerous class of 
our schools. 

The only foreign school-house on the grounds illustrated 
the proposed type of Swedish country schools. At the out- 
set we meet in this what strikes us everywhere as a radical 
difference between American and European society. A vo- 
cation there is a vocation for life. It is not so rigid and 
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immovable as in the caste system of Asia, but it is very 
widely different from a vocation in our social regime. A 
small salary, that is never sufficient to allow of the accumu- 
lation of a surplus, necessitates the pension system, and it is 
a common practice in parts of Europe to pension the super- 
annuated teacher. The Swedish school-house was also the 
private residence of the teacher ; a &ct which made it well- 
nigh useless as a model for our country schools, although it 
had some value to us as a study in comparative sociology. 
In order to preserve the freshness of the teacher's individ- 
uality, we think it better for him to leave the scene of his 
labors at their close each day, and to retire to his separate 
home like other citizens. 

Of all vocations, that of teaching children is one of the 
most dangerous for warping and cramping the mind, and de- 
mands the strongest safeguards to protect the teacher. We 
therefore shorten the hours of the day's work to five or six, 
make five days a week's work, and cut off nearly one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the year for vacations. 

The methods of pedagogy could not be put on exhibition 
directly, but in many cases could be inferred from the mate- 
rial presented. Such was also the case with methods of su- 
pervision and organization. They might be inferred, but they 
were not directly visible. Altogether the most vivid and in- 
teresting evidence of organization was found in the govern- 
ment building. The bureau of education demonstrated its 
importance and value as a member of the educational system 
of this country, and I think that every American educator 
felt some pride in looking at its exhibit and in the conscious- 
ness that its report would be the chief means through which 
our somewhat chaotic display would become a matter of 
record, and be known hereafter at home and abroad. The 
other government displays — notably those of the patent 
office, post-office, the Smithsonian Institute, military and 
naval departments — gave equal evidence of organization and 
supervision, and shared our admiration in this respect with 
the bureau of education. The success of these caused us 
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to see how important it is in all future displays of the kind 
to entrust the care of the whole ednt^tional exhibit to oar 
national bureau, or to an eqnally competent commission. 
The exhibits of those States that were under the direction 
of the State Snperintendent of public instruction vied with 
oar national bureau in evidence of organization, but did not 
always harmonize with each- other, and no aggregate effect 
was produced. 

Doubtless, in future attempts at exhibiting our education, 
we shall hit upon various happy expedients, as yet nnthought 
of, by which we can show our methods of supervision and 
organization, as well as methods of instraction and discipline. 
The bureau of education will do one great work for ns by 
completing its pedagogical museum, so &r as showing appa- 
ratus, furniture, plans of buUdings, school books and reports 
are concerned. 

The presentation of school reports at a world's fair is 
scarcely in keeping with the general design of such a &ir ; 
they cannot be read there to advantage, but become of value 
chiefly in the private study of the educational officer. But 
the recognized means of making known a school system is 
after all the printed report, and accordingly the various State 
and city exhibits offered in nearly all instances their pub- 
lished reports, and some of them printed, in a neat and con- 
venient form, special reports containing accounts of the sali- 
ent features of their systems and a catalogue of the items of 
**ieir exhibits. 

XI. — The Public Library. Of educational institutions, the 
ablic library is becoming one of the moat important with 
5 and with other civilized countries. The display of its 
spliances was not so general and exhaustive at Philadelphia 
t desirable, but what one saw of it in the Massachusetts 
diibit was of great interest. The recent report on the sub- 
set by the Bureau of Education* makes an epoch in library- 



■ ' 'Public Llbniles In Uie Untied Statea of America, (beir Hblaiy. Condillon and 
Hugsment; Special Report, Deputment of the Interior. Bureau of Educallon, Fart I, 
'aabliigtan.tiOTerunieiilPrlnliDg Office, iaT6." In IhlB report the aggregate numlMr 
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history in this country. Systems of classification are use- 
ful in the way of methodizing the studies of those who visit 
the library with thirst for knowledge. They are maps or 
charts of the domain of human knowledge, and are more 
important although not so indispensable as the geographical 
maps or charts which the pupil studies in the primary 
school. 

XII. Foreign ISxhibitg.—ln regard to the foreign educa- 
tional exhibits at Philadelphia, we may apply the reflections 
already made on the Swedish school-house — ^they are of great 
value as sociological studies, but not of use to us as models 
to be copied literally by our people. We must always in- 
terpret them in the light of their peculiar political and social 
presuppositions. Indirectly they will prove of great service 
to us in orienting ourselves. Suggestions as to apparatus, 
hygienic construction of buildings and furniture may, in some 
cases, have direct value to us. 

But very little was done in the educational department by 
foreign nations, compared with what might have been reason- 
ably expected from them. 

With what interest, for example, might an American have 
looked to Germany for a presentation of some of the features 
of its famous institutions ? Of normal schools, for example, an 
exhibit such as might have been made of the 174 in the 
German Empire could not have failed to interest and instruct 
us. Then if the 855 teachers' seminaries of Europe and the 
British colonies had all taken part in the exhibition, this one 
feature alone would have doubled the value of the Centen- 



of public libraries of the United States (inclading society and college libraries, and 
excluding those of common and sunday-schools) is set at 3,682; number of volumes, 
12,276,961; and also 1,500,000 pamphlets. Besides these libraries, there were common 
school and Sunday-school libraries, many thousands; the latter, alone, reported over 
ten million volumes in 1870. Of private libraries, by the ninth census (1870) , there 
were 107,673 returned with an aggregate of 26,671,503 volumes. The compass of this 
report includes essays on library buildings with illustrative cuts; on organization and 
management; on administration; on catalogues; on indexes and schemes of classifi- 
cation (our Public School Library scheme is given); indexing periodical literature; 
binding; periodical literature; reference books; titles; bibliography. It is a mine of 
valuable information for librarians. 
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Dial to American teachers. The 86 teachers' seminaries in 
France, the 115 in Italy, the 104 of British India, the 31 of 
Spain — ^the methods and appliances of these wonld have far- 
nished an endless extent of suggestions. Bat such an ex- 
hibit did not present itself. Nor did one see anything to 
present adequately the colossal school system of Prussia, or 
the new educational energy as displayed in Italy, France or 
Oreat Britain, as to primary, secondary or higher education. 
What an exhibit might have been.made of the work and ap- 
pliances of the fifty universities of Germany! Or of the 
equally famous ones of Great Britain I 

The question how to exhibit in an adequate and legitimate 
manner the methods, appliances and products of education is^ 
as has been stated, a difficult one, and it admits of only a 
partially affirmative answer. The Philadelphia Exposition 
has contributed very much towards the practical solution of 
the difficulty. To sum up briefly, the following are the ele- 
ments that may be displayed in an educational exhibit : (a) 
the kindergarten — ^its material, furniture, apparatus and pro- 
ducts of the industrial occupations, and photographs of build- 
ings and personnel 'y (b) primary and secondary schools — 
their text books and apparatus, furniture ; photographs of 
pupils, teachers, buildings and grounds ; plans of rooms, etc., 
and su^ work as drawing, penmanship, written arithmetic, 
etc., map drawing, spelling, written examinations in the sev- 
eral branches ; (c) charts and dotted or shaded maps, show- 
ing at a glance various items of statistics as e. g., the distri- 
bution of wealth in the different sections of a country ; the 
distribution of population; of school attendance; of the 
progressive growth of schools and population from date to 
date ; and a variety of similar information — such as was pre- 
sented in the Indiana, Ohio and Massachusetts educa- 
tional exhibits at Philadelphia ; (d) libraries of the literary 
works of the graduates of higher institutions — as those of 
Yale, Williams, and Princeton at Philadelphia ; (e) scientific 
collections illustrative of the geology, botany, or zoology of 
a country, or of scientific investigations made upon its 
features. 
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The following states and countries were catalogued by the 
Bureau of Education as having at least some articles belong- 
ing to the department of educational display. 

The Several Foreign Edueaiional ExhibiU, 
States. Bepresentatives in charge of SxhibitB. 

Great Britain.. Commissioners. 

Hawaii Mr. H. B. Hitchcock. 

Egypt Commissioners. 

Denmark Mr. Thos. Schmidt. 

Sweden Mr. Meyerberg. 

Italy M^. Dassi. 

Brazil .Mr. Ph. da Motta. 

Netherlands Commissioners. 

Belgium Mr. Gody. 

Switzerland .'. J£r. Guyer. 

Austria. Commissioners. 

Germany Commissioners. 

France Commissioners. 

• 

Canada. Mr. May. 

Bussia Commissioners. 

Bussia Emanuel Ashleman and August Peters. 

Japan Commissioners. 

The Native ExhihUs 

U. S. Bureau of Education Mr. John Eaton or represeutatiye. 

Massachusetts Mr/ and Mrs. P. D. Bichards. 

Pennsylvania. Mr. J. P. Wickersham or representative. 

Illinois Mr. A. Gregory. 

Michigan Mr. Jacokes. 

Wisconsin Mr. Sweet. 

New Hampshire Mr. Morrill. 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Ohio .Mr. J. S. Humphry. 

Indiana Mr. C. S. Smart. 

Hampden Exhibit , Mr. J. B. Tour. 

Missouri ^ Mrs. I. H. Evans. 

Iowa Mr. D. G. Perkins. 

Maine Mr. W. Johnson. 

Bhode Island Mr.D. G. Perkins. 

ComiS;} «•«« Ida Hayes. 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Froehel Kindergarten Miss Buth B. Burritt. 

American Kindergarten MissCoe. 

Worcester Free Institute Mr.B. M. Gifiord. 

Cornell University Mr. Geo. W. Loos. 

Prof. Ward's Bestorations 



—•—trntamam 
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The English exhibit of the products and apparatus of the 
South Kensington Museum (in the Art Gallery) was of great 
interest. The history of the cultivation of industrial art in 
Great Britain spreading from this center year by year until 
there are now upwards of 130 schools with perhaps 25,000 
students — ^the recent introduction of some of the features of 
this museum into Bussian and Austrian art-schools— the com- 
mentary on the utility of industrial art-schools, furnished in 
the exhibit of British ceramic art, as well as in those of 
Prench, Danish and German — made all displays of art edu- 
cation centers of observation for our school supervisors. The 
observation forced itself on the thoughtful spectator : Is 
not this method of instruction somewhat one-sided as a 
means of culture in the common schools of the country? 
Ought there not to be greater stress laid upon the cultivation 
of sBStfeetic taste in our schools ? Are we not giving tech- 
nical skill in the representation of form to a far greater 
•extent than we are giving the taste in designing what to pre- 
sent ? That all children should be trained in the recognition 
of the merits of the great works of art would be a side of 
art-education of equal or greater value than the mere tech- 
nical skill to reproduce form. For there was obvious in 
the original designing exhibited a poverty of aesthetic inven- 
tion. What we saw was ingenious, but it lacked the elevat- 
ing influence of the principle of the Beautiful, (which is free- 
dom realized in grace of movement). There is doubtless a 
future of realization in this direction in store for us. At all 
events a study of the ceramic art of China and Japan, of 
the classic nations of antiquity, of the modern nations of 
Europe, led one to suppose that taste had something national 
in it, which, however, became modified by study of the 
antique. And it was evident that the results of art-instruc- 
tion left the pupil in many instances unsettled as to which ten- 
dency to follow the instinct of the national taste, or the imita- 
tion of classic models. The educational exhibit of Japan was in 
all respects remarkable. The wonderful spectacle before the 
civilized world of an oriental nation taking the attitude of 
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an active investigator of the sources and springs of strength 
and prosperity in distant nations and, what is for more^ 
adopting radical changes in the system of education of its- 
own people, so as to avail itself of recognized advantages — 
is so unusual as to excite incredulity in the mind of the 
student of history when he first hears of it. It can be real- 
ized fully only by those who see the products of the new 
spirit and come into personal contact with the able and wise 
representatives of Japanese education who have visited our 
shores and inspected our educational systems.* 

The educational exhibits of Sweden, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the British Colonies (especially of Ontario), of Brazil,, 
and of Bussia — were the chief foreign attraction in this 
department. Besides these, Germany made a fair exhibit in 
books, atlases, maps, charts and globes ; France in the same; 
Italy in relief maps and designs for drawing ; Spain in archi- 
tectural drawings and text-books ; the Netherlands in engi- 
neering displays, and in globes, maps, etc. ; Portugal in scien- 
tific instruments ; Hawaii and a few other countries in some 
specialties. 

Sweden has provided so well for the education of her 
people that it is said- that nearly every child above the age 
of 14 years can read and write. Provision is made by the 
Government also to teach the arts and trades after the com- 
mon school education is acquired. 

The Belgian display showed the care with which the 
nation looks after its staple industries, especially the prepar- 
ation of its weavers and lace makers. The Netherlands gav& 
an interesting glimpse of its farms, school for artisans at 
Botterdam, where farmers, smiths, carpenters, wood-carvers,, 
masons, etc., are educated. 

The Swiss exhibit was more like those of our Western 
States, giving general surveys, statistical charts, shaded 



V 



* The imperial Vice-Minister of the Department of Education of Japan, Fujimaro 
Tanaka, who visited the St. Louis schools in his tour through the cities of the United 
States, has recently sent us a fall set of reports on Japanese education accompanied 
by maps and charts illustratiTe of the sajne. 
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maps, etc., together with pupils' work at map-drawing, needle 
work, etc. (A compulsory law compels Swiss children to 
attend school from 5 to 8). 

The British Colonies vied with each other and with the 
United States (all children of the same parent nation) in the 
presentation of resources of all descriptions, and not the least 
conspicuously of educational means and appliances. Costly 
models of school buildings, furniture, ^rpparatus, (and an 
excellent system of supplying it cheaply by the government), 
reports, and statistics were the items of their exhibit. 

The Bussian contribution was the Pedagogical museum, 
containing: (a) instructive portion^ illustrative of religion, 
matJiematics, natural philosophy, natural history, cosmog- 
raphy, geography, political history, drawing, penmanship, 
etc. (b) Educational portiouj illustrative of methods of family 
instruction, kindergarten, gymnastics, music, class furniture, 
etc. (c) Hygienic museum^ illustrative of useful knowledge 
concerning air, water, food, soil, clothing, work and rest, etc. 
(d) Pedagogic Library, containing 12,000 volumes in different 
languages and 50 periodicals devoted to educatron. In all it 
contained 2,700 kinds of illustrative apparatus. 

BrazQ exhibited text books, pupils' work, periodicals, ap- 
paratus, etc. 

XIII. The Pedagogical Process of Change. — It is a fact that 
strikes us as a great paradox when we look over the history 
of education that nearly all of the reforms in pedagogy have 
come from radical, negative men — ^men who were idiosyn- 
cratic, and who departed from the beaten paths of society to 
such a degree as to amount to a deformity. Such were Pes- 
talozzi, Basedow, Jacotot, and a host of reformers that ema- 
nated from the school of Eousseau. Although the work of 
the teacher would seem to be that of initiating the pupil into 
the conventionalities of civilized life, the school of Bousseau 
theoretically taught that the end of education is to restore 
the child to nature. The grain of truth in this spirit of pro- 
test against the forms and prescriptions of society lies in 
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this : Edacation is to make man conscious of the necessity of 
conyentionalities and usages which he is to wear about him — 
the clothes, as it were, of his inner spiritual self— through 
life. And all consciousness begins with negation. Analysis 
is a process of tearing to pieces, and the fabric of society is 
thus torn to shreds as preliminary to seeing its necessity by 
synthesis. 

Hence education, more than any other art, lives by new 
departures. Its growth resembles a vegetable organism 
rather than an animal organism. It grows by the sprouting 
out of new life upon the old, and the old becomes in this way 
the soil and support of the new. Each new branch or twig 
or leaf is a new individual, rooting in the old as its soil. The 
animal's limbs are not separate individuals, but in each one 
he is at home and at one with himself. The animal is one 
organism in all its members, and has the psychological fac- 
ulty of feeling, while the plant is a bundle of individualities, 
and cannot feel, but only live. 

Education develops in the child a new thought or trains 
him to do a new act. Then by endless repetition it reduces 
the new activity to habit. Bepetition is essentially deadening, 
— the reduction to habit is the reduction from a stage of con- 
scious spontaneity to a state of unconscious, involuntary 
activity. And yet all spiritual life depends upon this con- 
version of spontaneity into use and wont. But the process of 
converting a free activity, a new thought, into an unconscious 
habit is, after all, the process of freeing the will and the 
intellect from its concentration on a lower activity, in' order 
that it may energize anew upon a larger synthesis. Without 
habit, it can make no progress. 

^^O'er its dead self it steps onward and upward to higher 
things," says a poet. 

But the work of the teacher is in perpetual danger from 
this source. It treads always upon the brink of the abyss of 
dull routine and mQchanical, soulless, unconscious repetition. 
Hence the necessity for, and the actual occurrence of^ nega- 
tive and one-sided reforms for the sake of. relief from the 
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soul-killing monotony. The eircle of pedagogical change and 
reform ever revolves. Its general movements are : — 

(a) From teaching the entire complexity of a thing to teach- 
ing its simplest elements, L e., from exhaustive treatment to 
that of smattering. 

(b) From beginning with the elements of a thing to begin- 
ning with its final results. 

(c) From concentration on the intellectual technics to con- 
centrating upon the practical. 

(d) From emphasizing the humanities and hastening the in- 
itiation of the child into all human combinations and into 
conscious communion with the spiritual life of mankind, to 
emphasize the natural sciences and mathematics and hasten- 
ing the initiation into mechanic art and the means of combi- 
nation of material objects. 

(e) From a striving to give a clear consciousness of every 
step taught, at once, to a blind obedience to prescription, — 
learning formulas with only a practical end in view. 

This is the dialectic process whose phases have a more or 
less vivid illustration in every display of pedagogic appli- 
ances and results. It is in the light of the necessity of this 
rhythmic process that we are to study such displays. 

If we are disappointed at the outcome of so much labor as 
was expended, the past year, to represent our educational 
phases, we must not forget that the enterprise is new with 
us and new with other nations. Future attempts will be 
far more sucessful. And, indeed, rightly viewed, our first 
attempt is fruitful of problems worthy of our most careful 
study and earnest reflection. 



The foregoing statistics, together with considerations and 
accompanying reflections are herewith respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

WM. T. HAEEIS, 

SuperintendenL 
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Offioe of tit0 Boar^ «/ tife 8U I^auU l*ubHe Schools, 
8t, ZomU, JUffust 1, 1876, 
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To the Honorable the ^oarcL of President and Directors of the 
8t Louis Public Schools : .. - 

Gentlemen. — The Annual Eeports of the Secretary for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1876, are herewith submitted. 

1. Bills Begeiyable, on hand July 31, 1876. 

2. Receipts and Expenditures during the year, from 

August 1, 1875, to July 31, 1876, both days inclusive. 

3. Balance Sheet for the year ending July 31, 1876. 

4.- School Expenses Proper for the year ending July 
31, 1876. 

5. Real Estate and Improvements for school purpo- 

ses belonging to the Board, July 31, 1876. 

6. List of Unx^eased Lands belonging to the Board, 

July 31, 1876, for revenue purposes. 

7. . List of Leased Lands belonging to the Board, July 
31, 1876, for revenue purposes. 

MILTON H. WASH, 

Secretary, 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Balance Sheet for the year ending July 31, 1876. 



Accounts. 


Ledger— Balances . 


Receipts & Expenditures. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


Debtor. 


Credit. 


Debtor. 


Credit. 


Assets. 


LiabUities. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate for rey'nae 


$1,275,623 96 

2,385,596 81 

2,022 40 

11,020 07 

67,790 80 

282 04 

309,344 93 

289 05 

6,716 89 

1,872 71 

66,646 64 

175,967 34 

74,786 76 




$2,375 00 

100 00 

6,069 58 

60,275 02 




$1,276,523 96 

2,386,596 81 

2,622 40 

11,020 07 

67,790 80 

282 04 

300,844 93 

289 05 

6,716 89 

1,872 71 

66,646 64 

176,967 34 

74,788 76 




Real Estate for School 

purposes 

13th Ward Districts... 




21,888 19 
4,126 08 


w 






Bailiff (rent bills) 

Public School Library 








11,400 00 
300 00 




Contingent Fund 

Co. Collector (taxes) . . 


• 












Conrad Doll 










Taxes due troui tcnantsi 




1,214 09 


2,403 89 




Central lAasonic Hall 
Association 






Ho . State Bonds 






19,447 60 




Bills Receivable 




23,080 63 




Cash in Treasury 






LIABILITTES. 
Bills Payable 


645,400 00 

18,375 30 

933 44 


85,000 00 


252,600 00 


646,400 00 


Due on Contracts 






18,376 30 


13th Ward Districts. . . 












Payments maturing. . . 

REVENUE. 

General and Delinq'nt 
taxes 


18,375 30 










761,527 74 
48,12:3 24 
96,743 60 

2,889 50 

198,022 36 

41,474 87 

111,385 68 

1,194 23 


761,527 74 








Rents matnrine 










State School Fund. . . . 




96,743 60 
2,889 60 








Tuition non-resident 
pupils, Ac 






• 




Taxes delinquent 










County School Fund. . 




41,474 87 








Taxes, 1875 










Interest 




1,740 00 


2,178 88 

1,019 17 
6,886 11 

11,787 49 

6,290 30 

. 1,479 95 

1,503 75 

47,357 00 

23,699 60 

543,741 52 

6,189 46 

3,362 90 

30,785 66 
8,612 52 
3,156 73 






EXPENSES. 
Cleaning Vaults 


1,019 17 
7,286 80 

11,787 49 
5,2a5 30 
1,396 9^ 
1,603 75 

47,357 00 

25,699 60 

543,741 52 

6,189 46 

3,362 90 

30,785 66 
8,526 20 
3,046 43 
4,125 08 






Expense (eeneval) .... 










Fuel 










Gas 




6 00 
83 00 






Furniture 








Insurance 




• ...•%•... .... 




Janitors' Salaries 










Officers' * * 










Teachers* * * 










Printing 










Rent of School Houses 










Repairs 


. 








Supplies 




86 32 
11130 






Special Taxes 








13th Ward Taxes 








St Louis Public Sch 'Is 


"3,*i5i,'878'i8 
$5,077,948 03 












$5,077,948 03 


$1,072,776 60 


$1,010,615 70 
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Paid Bills oayabl 


A nvp.r flm't: nhnrt. Inflna 


1A7 Ron nn 




Cash on hand in excess of last vpjtr .... k<2.i&o flo 








Net Revenue over Expenditure 
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291,819 80 






$1.802. 4:^5 501 


$1,302,435 50 
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ilities 




$3,604,686 12 










$4,358,460 42 


$4,358,460 42 
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BBAIi ESTATE AHD IMPB0VEMEST8 

F<^ School purposes, July 31, 1876. 
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LIST OF UNLBASBD LANDS 
Belonging to the Boards July Slst, 1876. 



BLOCK. 



160 
199 
199 
200 
200 
201 

763 

840 

853 

857, S. 

857, N. 

858 

873 

883 

883 

884 

884 

892 

893 

893 
lOU 
1060 
1355 
1355 
1356 
1440 
1472 
1480 
1768, N. 
1768, N. 
1768, S. 

1768, S. 

1769, N. 
1769, N. 
1769, S. 
1769, S. 
2341 



STREET. 



Fifth Street 

Main Street 

Kosciosoo Street 

Alley 

Columbus Street 

Columbus and Butger Sts. 

& Carondelet Ave 

Carondelet Ave 

Eighth Street 

Front. Street 

Main &' Convent Streets. . 
Main & Sycamore Streets 

Main & IB'ront Streets 

Main Street 

Eighth Street 

Seventh Street 

Seventh Street 

Carondelet Ave 

Eighth Street 

Seventh Street 

Carondelet Ave 

Lucas Ave - 

Washington Ave 

Accomac Street 

California Ave 

Pontiac Street 

Arkansas Ave 

Oregon Street 

Michigan Street 

Main Street 

Kailroad 

Main Street. 

Railroad 

Second Street 

Main Street 

Main Street 

Second Street 

Maiden Lane 



LOT. 



3. 



1 to8, inclusive... 
9 to 16, inclusive. 

17 and 18 

1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 . . . 



10 and S. X H- 



6 to 12, inclusive . 
13 to 25, inclusive 
1 to 11, inclusive. 
18 to 23, inclusive 
1 



4 and 5.... 
19, 20, 21. 
9..: 



13 

28,29,30,31, 32. 
38 and 39 



11 to 16, inclusive. 
21 

17.. 



lto9, inclusive 

10 to 18, inclusive, 

1 to 9. inclusive 

10 to 18, inclusive. 
9 



10 to 18, inclusive. 
10 to 18. inclusive. 
8 to 9, inclusive... 



Ft. Front. 



25 

210.6 
210.5 
120.451^ 
141.6 

Whole 
50 
37.6 
20 

89.5M 

43.4 

25 
409 
165 
331 
281 
125 

25 

50 

75 

50 

50 
136 

60 

25 
152.6 

25 

25 

235.9 
235 9 

225. 2X 
222.8 

85.9 
235.9 
222.151^ 
180.9 

60 



Ft. Dexp. 



75 

188.3 

138.3 

Irregular. 

123.04 

Block. 
134 
t20 
100 
118 
120 
300 
104 
122.11 
122.11 
116.11 
116.11 
128.11 
118.11 
118.11 
135 
135 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
115 
115 
120 
125 
122.8 
122.8 
120 
120 
140 
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ST. LOTfIS PUBLIC SCflOOLS. XlT 

Promotions from Qrctde to Qrade during the pear 1876-6. 



NAMR Oy SCHOOL. 
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__■?■_ 
48 
89 
46 
63 
54 


1 
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5 
""" sT 

56 

43 
26 

26 
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45 
23 
20 

30 
40 
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2 
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!0 








Blow _ 


20 








11 
'8 
» 
'6 
i9 

rs 

!0 

15 
16 


157 
194 

29 
57 
33 
108 
10 
11 
24 


51 
.108 


60 
20 
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84 


110 


















66 


28 
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18 
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30 
23 
82 
68 

14 
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26 
78 


46 

67 




Everett. , 


33 
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13 

i6 


19 
35 
2(i 
50 
GO 
60 
99 
30 
86 
66 
98 
16 
98 
48 


15 
29 
53 
60 
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60 

26 
20 
76 
47 
66 
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32 
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34 
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79 
38 
60 
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21 
119 
256 


67 
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93 

104 


86 
59 
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12 

7884| 33»3| 2383| 2899 
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Franklin Breach 


8 


5 












Total 


2392 


1394 


1015 


664 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 
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